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LIST OF ROUGH PLANS AND SKETCHES 

(Zincog replied at the Intelligence Branch of the Quartermaster 

General’s Office, Simla). 
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1. 

Sketch Map of the Madras Presidency 
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2. 

Plan of Mahavallipur. 
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3. 

Plan of Saluvankuppan. 
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4. 

The Yalaiyan Kuttai Ratha* .... 
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5. 

The Alaiva, or Shore Temple* .... 
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6. 

The Ganesa Temple* ...... 
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7. 

No. 25—Yaishnava Cave*. 


ib. 

8. 

Draupadi and Dharmaraja Rathas* 
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9. 

Nakula. and Sahadeva Rathas* 
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10. 

Bhima Ratha* ....... 
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11. 

EntraneCj Yelur Pagoda*. 
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12. 

Kalyan Mandapam, Velur*. 
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13. 

Entrance, Trichinopoly Rock* .... 
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14. 

Diagram, Wyacundan Tirumali .... 
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15. 

Diagram shewing Great Pagoda, Srirangam . 
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16. 

General Yiew, Srirangam Pagoda* 
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17. 

Unfinished Gopuram, Srirangam* 
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18. 

Diagram, Temple of Jambukeshwar, Srirangam . 
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19. 

Diagram, Temple at Madura .... 
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20. 

Entrance, Trimal Nayyaka Mandapam, Madura* . 
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21. 

Entrance to the Pagoda, Madura* 
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22. 

Diagram, Trimal Nayyaka’s Palace, Madura 
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23. 

Court of Palace, Madura* . 
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24. 

Diagram, Great Pagoda, Tanjore 
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25. 

Great Temple, Tanjore*. 
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26. 

Subrahmanya Temple, Tanjore* .... 
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27. 

Diagram, Chillamharam Pagoda 
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28. 

Subrahmanya Temple, Chillamharam* . 
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29. 

Cliillambaram Gopuram*. 
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30. 

Great Pagoda, Conjeveram*. 
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31. 

Small Pagoda, Conjeveram*. 
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32. 

Diagram, Jain Temple, Conjeveram 
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33. 

Diagram, Ruins at Bijanagar and Hampi . , 
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34. 

Queens’ Baths, Bijanagar*. 
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35. 

Diagram, Temple of Yittala. 
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36. 

General View, Vittala*. 


ib. 

37. 

Temple of Vittala*. 
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* N. B .—The sketches are from photographs. 








NOTE. 

As so much good can he done by very simple remedies to preserve the 
great majority of the wonderful monuments that 1 visited in Madras between 
the 9th February and the 7th March, I have thought it better to submit a 
preliminary report. The sketches (which are taken from photographs) rough 
as they are, give some idea of the state and importance of the buildings. Later 
J ho P e that detailed and accurate plans of the more important examples will 
be procured. 1 

There are, generally, three classes of monumental buildings— 

(1) Those in the charge of Government. 

(2) Those the property of Natives or in their use for worship. 

(3) Those in Native States. 

As regards the provision of funds, there are— 

(1) Government grants. 

(2) Public subscriptions. 

(3) Voluntary expenditure by private individuals or out of endow¬ 

ments. 

(4) Expenditure by Native rulers in their own States. 

Natives of all creeds voluntarily contribute large amounts for repaii's 
io religious buildings, &c., and the trustees could see that sums given for the 
purpose are properly laid out. Religious buildings with State endowments are 
national property, and as such should not, I submit, be allowed to fall into 
disrepair or to deteriorate. 












MAIIAVALLIPUR; OR, TIIE SEVEN 
PAGODAS. 


Publications. 


Drawings. 


Photographs. 


Mr. Adam’s interest. 


Date. 


The rock-cut remains and ancient 
structural buildings at Maliavallipur arc 
about 30 miles south of the city of Madras, 
and may be reached by the East Coast 
Canal which runs parallel to the sea shore. 
My visit, was paid in February 1881, when 
I carefully inspected these very remark¬ 
able and valuable monuments. 

2. Various accounts will be found in 
“ Descriptive and Historical Papers 
relating to the Seven Pagodas on the 
Coromandel Coast,” by W. Chambers 
(1772), J. Goldingham (1798), 13. G. 
Babington, f.a.s. (1830), the Revd. G. 
W. Mahon (1844), Lieutenant J. Braddock 
(1840), the Revd. W. Taylor (1840), Sir 
Walter Elliot (1844), and C. Gubbins 
(1853), edited by Captain M. Carr, printed 
for the Madras Government, 1869. 

3. They are also referred to by Mr. James 
Eergusson in his “History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture,” i87G, pages 134, 
175, 326, 330, 274, 333 : and again by the 
same author in Eergusson and Burgess' 
“ Cave Temples of India, 1880,” Chap¬ 
ters V, VI, VII. 

4. Besides these, drawings, plans and 
sections have been made under the direc¬ 
tion of Colonel Sankey, q.b., b.e., Chief 
Engineer, Madras; and Mr. R. Chisholm, 
S uperintendent of the Government School 
of Art in Madras, has made a complete set 
of illustrations of the Ilathas. 

5. Photographs have been taken by Dr. 
A. Hunter and Captain Lyon for the Madras 
Government; also by Mr. Nicholas of 
Madras. 

6. Mr. Adam, the late Governor of 
Madras, took considerable interest in these 
monuments, and early in February last 
spent some days in their careful examina¬ 
tion. 

7. Mr; Burnell and Mr. Burgess agree in 
adopting the date 650 to 700 A.D. for the 
excavation of the rock temples and bas- 
reliefs, and the inference which Mr. 
Eergusson derives from this conclusion is 
that the rock-cut edifices at Maliavallipur 
are the earliest known examples of the 
Dravidian style of architecture of South¬ 
ern India, and their value becomes at once 
enormously raised. 

The granite remains consist of— 

(1) The nine Rathas or isolated tem¬ 
ples cut out of the single boulder. 

(2) The thirteen caves excavated out 
of the rocks at Maliavallipur and 
two more at Saluvankuppan. 
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(3) The two great bas-reliefs of 
Arj una’s penance. 

Besides these, there are several struc¬ 
tural temples, the most important of which 
is the so-called “ Shore Temple, ” which has 
long served as a landmark for skipping. 

8. The accompanying skotch maps are 
taken from the revenue surveys of 
Makavallipur and Baluvankuppan in 
Colonel San key’s volume of plans and 
sections; and I have in the following notes 
adopted the numbers used in that map to 
indicate the monuments. 

9. No: 2—Pidariamman Pat ha (un¬ 
finished).—A monolith 23 feet high with 
its upper half carved into a temple. 

10. No. 3 — Pidariamman Pat ha. —This 
is a similar monolith, and is 26 feet high. 

11. No. 4 -— Valaiyan Kuttai Patha. — 
This is a similar monolith, and is 23 feet 
high (see sketch), 

12. Nos. 2, 3 and 4 should be in custody 
to prevent conversion into a quarry. 

13. No. 6—The “ Ataiva, ” or “ Shore ” 

Temple (see. sketch).—This is a most 
remarkable monument, probably dating 
from the 8th or 9tli century; and, if 
not the most early, is one_ of • the best 
examples of structural primitive Dravidian 
architecture. Being on the edge of the 
sea—washed, in fact, by the waves—-it has 
become , much decayed by the action of) 
the wind and salt water. Part of the 
building lies ruined in the surf, and a* 
solitary pillar is left erect in the midst' 
of fallen blocks of stone. My impression ' 
is that'there existed a colonnade or porch 
in front, and that this column is part of. 
the structure. - ; ■ 

14. Colonel Sankey’s volume has plans- 
and sections of the temple; but i t Would, I., 
think, lie well to complete the survey for 
elevations and details, and in order to show 
the position of the surrounding walls, 
parts of which are still traceable. . Dedi¬ 
cated to both Siva and Vishnu the main 
cliamhor of the building contains a broken 
lingam, and the vestibule has a reclining; 
figure of Vishnu 10 feet long. The stone, 
masonry of the pagoda is much broken 
and displaced and should be rendered 
secure and replaced. 

The interior chambers should be cleaned 
out and the sand removed, so as to com¬ 
pletely reveal the plinth of the exterior. 

. Sand should also be removed to lay bare 
the outline of the 'walls which form the 
outermost enclosure. 

The removal of roots of creepers from 
the roof is important. 


Mahavallipur; or, The 
Pagodas. 


Pidariamman Ratha. 


Pidariamman Ratha. 


Valaiyan Kuttai Ratha. 


The Alaiva, or Shore Temple. 
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Maliavallipur; or, The Seven 
Pagodas- 

Mahishasura Rock. 

Vishnu and Emboruman Temples. 


Krishna Mandapam. 


Unfinished excavation. 


Bas-relief of Acuna’s Penance. 
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15. No. 7—The Mahishasura Nock and 
chamber is situated north of the Shore 
Temple and close to the sea. It should be 
watched to 'prevent wilful danCage. 

16. Nos. 12, 13 and 14 are the Vishnu 
and Ember liman Temples which lie between 
the larger granite hill and the village. 

Being in use for Hindu worship they are 
cared for to a certain extent, and none but 
Hindus are allowed inside the sanctuaries. 
Colonel Sankev’s volume contains plans 
and sections of* the buildings, showing the 
interiors of the shrines and the subjects 
portrayed in the bas-reliefs, and so supplies 
a want to which Fergusson draws atten¬ 
tion (see page 158, Fergusson and Burgess* 

“ Cave Temples of India ”). 

17. No. 15 — Krishna Mandapam. —This 
is partly a rock excavation and partly struc¬ 
tural. The bas-relief, representing Krishna 
with a group of Gopis, herdsmen and cows, 
is carved on the solid rock, and measures 40 
feet long by 10 feet high. The roof over 
this rock sculpt ure is built of masonry and 
gives access to a stream of rain water, thus 
destroying and wearing away the carvings 
and covering them with lichen. The roof 
should be made water-tight, and the 
interior as well as the carvings thoroughly 
cleansed . 

The front rote of columns should be 
filled in with a frame of galvanized wire 
netting, and the centre filed with a wicket 
gate under lock and key. 

18. No. 16.—An unfin ished rock exca va¬ 
tion which is interesting from an architec¬ 
tural rather than an archaeological point of 
view. One of: the front columns is broken 
and the front half fallen away. The second 
row of columns has been bricked up for 
dwelling purposes and should be cleared. 

The cave should be cleaned out and kept 
in custody ; and in order to preven t na tived 
from damaging the interior by lighting 
their cooking fires, the front should be 
railed in with a stone railing or tcall. 

19. No. 17. — The Great Bas-relief of 
Arjuna’s Penance is one of the most 
remarkable objects of interest. It is carved 
on two masses of granite rock, measuring 
about 90 feet long' by 30 feet average; 
height. Between the two rocks was the 
serpent statue of the Naga Baja. * 

“ # It was evident that the head of the Naga Eaja had fallen 
from the accident of its position, the artists having placed it 
in the centre where it could liavo a shadow behind it, but where 
it had no support. I consequently wrote to my friend I)r. 

Hunter to try and find it. With the assistance of the then 
Madras Government he removed the satld and found it lying 
where it fell. I afterwards made application to the Govern¬ 
ment to have it replaced, which could easily he done, aud so give 
meaning to tho whole bas-relief. This I understood from 
my friend Mr. Campbell Johnstone, who took out my 
application, was also sanctioned aud ordered to be carried out, 
but from photographs recently received it appears not only that 
this has not been done, but that the last lias been removed 
from whero it originally stood after its recovery. "-—(Fergussmi) 
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Tlie head of the Eaja, overshadowed by 
a seven-hooded serpent, fell to the ground, 
and this should now he obtained and secure¬ 
ly replaced and made fast, not only to the 
body of the serpent, which is still in posi¬ 
tion, hut should he supported hy iron bars 
let into the fwo masses of rock. The base of 
the bas-relief requires clearing of sand. 

20. No. 21 — A cave with 3 niches, the 
centre one containing a figure of Malui- 
deva, and the flanks having figures of 
Vis] mu. In front of the cave, 24 feet off, 
is a circular cistern, No. 20, cut out of a 
solid stone, and called “ The Copis 
churn.” The front of the cave should 
he fenced to prevent damage, 

21. No. 24—Oanesa Temple (sec 
sketch).—This elegant Hatha measures 20 
feet 3 inches hy 11 feet 4 inches, and is cut 
out of the solid rock. It is in fair preserva¬ 
tion, hut should have the threefront open¬ 
ings between the pillars fi lled with f ra mes 
ofioire netting toprevent the inner chamber 
being damaged by use as a dwelling or cook¬ 
house. Its forms and outline are found 
frequently in southern temples for gate¬ 
ways, but seldom for actual sanctuaries as 
in this instance. 

22. No. 25—Vaishnava Cave (see 
sketch).—The interior of the cave measures 
20 feet G inches hy 8 feet 6 inches, and has, 
amongst other subjects, bas-reliefs of the 
Boar Avatar and one of Sri Lakshmi, seated 
on a lotus flow'er with elephants pouring 
water over her. The openings between 
the columns should be filled in with 
frames of wire netting, and the front 
cleared of debris. On the occasion of my 
visit stone-blasting had been going on 
dangerously near, and one huge boulder 
precipitated close to the sculptured cave. 

Quarrying should be absolutely forbid¬ 
den. 

23. No. 27—The Ray ala Gopuram .— 
This is on the hill overlooking the village 
t emple. It is an unfinished porch of brick 
and stone, and is surrounded by a good 
deal of scrub jungle, which might with 
advantage be outrooted. 

24. No. 28 —Stone couch with recumbent 
lion as a pillow. 

25. No. 82.—The Mahishamardini 
Mandapam. —The sculptures iu the cave, 
which measure 32 feet by 15 feet, arc 
spirited. At the south side is a bas-relief 
of Narayana or Vishnu resting on the 
head of the snake Sesha. 

At-the north side is a representation of 
Hukishasuru and Durga in strife. 
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Stone couch. 


Mahishamardini Mandapam. 
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Mahavallipur; or, The 
Pagodas. 

Seven In the hack are three cells—the central 

one having a lingam. One of the four 
front pillars has completely fallen, 
and might for appearance sake he 
replaced , but the rock above is so massive 
that there is no actual need of support. 

The sculptures should be cleaned and 
the front openings closed with frames of 
wire netting. 

Iswara Temple. 

20. No. 34 — The Iswara Temple is a 
structural temple 5(5 feet above No. 32 on 
the summit of the rock. It rests on a 
foundation of brick-masonry, hut the 
superstructure is of stone. The roof has 
fallen in, and the debris ought to be cleared 
away from the interior. Creepers should 
be outrooted from the masonry, and access 
made easier than at present, as visitors 
have to scramble over slippery rock to 
reach the building. 

Varahasvami Temple. 

27. No. 35 — Varahasvami (Vishnu). 
Temple. —Colonel San key Is drawings illus¬ 
trate the bas-reliefs of the interior, and 
confirm the description given by Fergusson 
(page 147, “Cave Temples of India”). 
This cave is inaccessible to any hut Hindus. 

Draupadi’s Batha. 

28. No. 37 — JDranpadi’s Hatha (see 
sketch).—This monolithic temple measures 
11 feet square and 17 feet above the present 
sand-level. The finial which surmounted 
the roof has fallen, and may probably he 
found in the sand , which should be removed 
so as to lay bare the plinth down to its 
base. 

Arjuna’s Batha. 

29. No. 39*—Arjuna’s Hatha is a mono¬ 
lithic temple measuring 11 feet 10 incites 
each way, and has a small porch 10 feet 6 
inches by 3 feet 9 inches. Its total height 
above the floor level is 21 feet 6 inches. 
It should be cleared of the sand which 
now conceals the plinth. 

Hakula and Sahadeva’s Batha. 

30. No. 41 — Nakula and Sahadeva’s 
Ha tha (see sketch) is a monolithic building 
with an apsidal termination. The whole, 
including the porch, measures 20 feet long 
by 11 feet 4 inches, and the height above 
the ground 20 feet. 

“The great interest of this Batha,” 
says Mr. Fergusson, “ lies in the fact that it 
represents, on a small scale, the exterior 
of one of those chaitya caves which 
form so important a feature in all the 
western groups, but all of which are 
interiors only, and not one so completely 
excavated as to enable us to judge of 
what the external appearance may have 
been of the constructed chaityas for 
which they were copied.” This building 
should be cleared of sand. 
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31. No.42 — Bhima’s Hatha (see sketch). 

—This is the largest in plan of the group of 
monolithic temples at Mahavallipur. It 
measures 48 feet 3 inches hy 25 feet 9 inches, 
and is 26 feet high above the floor-level. 

It is interesting as representing the 
type of ‘the early Buddhist halls, but 
being the copy of a wooden building, its 
excavated substructure was unequal to 
the support of the immense mass of 
material above, and a huge transverse 
crack occurred obliging the work to be 
abandoned. 

Bor this crack there is no remedy that 
I can think of; the sand should be cleared 
(may from around the monolith. 

32. No. 43* — Dharmaraja's Hatha (see Dharmaraja’s Ratha 
sketch facing page 15) is the highest of the 

group, but, like everything else, is un¬ 
finished. In plan it measures 29 feet square, 
and is 64 feet 9 inches high without the 
finial which has fallen down, and, iffound, 
should be replaced. 

33. After the sand has been removed 
from the temples and monoliths Nos. 37 to 
44, it would, protect the monuments to 
surround them with a substantial wall so as 
to prevent the sand from drifting back. 

34. In the case of caves 44,46,48, 50,51 other Caves. 

and 52, means should be taken to prevent 

the interiors from being used as dwellings, 
cook-houses for fishermen, or cattle-sheds ; 
and this can only be efficiently done by 
fencing round the entrances, so as to pre * 
vent access to any but authorised persons. 

35. Unless the areas, in wliich quax*rying Quarrying, 
is to be limited, can be clearly defined by 
substantial walls, it would be better to issue 

an absolute prohibition—which would be 
more likely to be strictly complied with than 
any partial restriction. 


Mahavallipur; or, The 
Pagodas. 

Bhima’s Batha. 


36. A native custodian should be always Custody. 

on the spot to prevent damage or maltreat¬ 
ment, and, to ensure this three men ivould 
have to be appointed in order that a 
proper relief may be observed. 


* (Nos. 39 and 43). Speaking of'tlieso Rathas, Mr. Fergusson 
says—“ Although these two last-named Ha thus are sufficiently 
interesting as examples of the patient labor which the Indiana 
have at all times been prepared to spend on their religious edifices, 
their true value, in so far as the history of Indiau architecture is 
concerned, lies in the fact that they are the only known specimens 
of a form of Buddhist architecture which prevailed in the north 
of India for probably 1,000 years before they were commend'd, 
and they are the incunabula of thousands of Hindu temples 
which were erected in the south of India during the 1,000 
years that have elapsed since they were undertaken.” 
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Kalyan Mandapam. 
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Velur or Velore. 

37. Velur is reached vid Arconum 
Junction by the Madras Railway, and is 80 
miles from Madras. The town and fort are 
nearly four miles from the station. The 
fort, surrounded by a deep ditch, contains 
a most remarkable pagoda which I visited 
on the 16th February 1881. It is dedi¬ 
cated to Siva, and consists of two rect¬ 
angular enclosures, each with a gopuram 
or gateway. The outer gopuram lias eight 
storeys, and is one hundred feet high. On 
each side of the entrance are two dwarpals 
or porters of blue granite. The lower part 
of the gopuram is obscured by earth, the 
accumulation of which should be removed 
in order to makg perfect what has been so 
icell done to rescue the buildings inside 
the temple from maltreatment (see 
sketch). 

38. The interior colonnades are pictur¬ 
esque and effective objects in themselves; 
but the gem of the whole place is a stone 
pavilion to the left as you enter through the 
gopuram from the outside. It is called 
the “Kalyan Mandapam,” dating from 
A.D. 1350, and is a remarkably beautiful 
and elaborate edifice. The figure carvings, 
which are most appropriately applied to 
pillars, plinths and ceilings, are, together 
with other ornaments, chiselled with the 
most eonsumate skill and effect. 

39. The front row of columns—six in 
number—are monolithic, representing 
rearing horses, griffins, and elephants. The 
portico or antechamber has a wonderfully 
carved and painted ceiling of stone. Beyond 
this is the sculptured support for the idol. 

40. This building, as well as all others in 
the pagoda enclosure, was, until quite 
recently, partitioned off, whitewashed 
and bricked up to suit the requirements 
of an arsenal store. Owing to an order 
of the Duke of Buckingham this has all 
been remedied, and Captain McNeil 
Campbell, r.e., Executive Engineer at 
Yelur, has most skilfully rescued the whole 
of the pagoda—removed tons of earth from 
the floors of the enclosures, pulled down all 
the unsightly partition walls, and cleaned 
the Kalyan Mandapam (see sketch) from 
top to toe of its unsightly whitewash. The 
ylace, with its marvellous sculptures show¬ 
ing prodigious labor, is a complete study 
of Southern art, its restoration being a 
work of the most creditable kind. Captain 
Campbell has some plans showing what 
the arsenal enclosures were, and how 
they blocked up the pagoda corridors and 
buildings. 
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Trichinopoly. 

41. Trichinopoly is 252 miles distant by- 
railway from Velur, and situated on the 

. river Kaveri about half a mile from its 
banks. The Muhammadans call it “ Natar 
Nagar” from a saint “ Natar,” whose tomb 
still exists and is described further on. 
Trichinopoly possesses considerable histori¬ 
cal interest, having played an important 
part in the w ar betw een the Trench and 
English; and the house below the great 
Trichinopoly rock in which Clive lived is 
still shown. 

42. The principal monuments are— 

(1) The rock, 230 feet high, and its 
temples. 

(2) Teppa-kulam, or tank, at the foot 
of the rock. 

(3) Fortified pagoda at Wyacundan 
Tlmmali. 

(4) 'Tomb known as “Chanda Sahib’s.” 

(5) The Dar-ul-Umara, Palace of 
the Nawabs of the Carnatic and 
mosque. 

(0) Tank where Bishop Heber was 
drowned. 

(7) The great temple of Srirangani, 

(8) The temple of Jambukeshwar. 

43. I visited the above-mentioned build¬ 
ings at Trichinopoly on the 17th and 20th 
February in the order in which they are 
named. Mr. Sewell, the Collector, gave me 
every facility, and very kindly accompanied 
me to the buildings. 

(1) The rock of Trichinopoly and its 
temples. 

44. Previous to the order given in 1845 
to demolish the ramparts, the roek formed 
the citadel of a large fort, one mile long 
by half a mile wide. Now the fortifi¬ 
cations are demolished and only those of 
the roek remain. 

45. To ascend, a very picturesque gallery 
has to be traversed with columns of 
grotesque carvings (covered with white¬ 
wash, which should be removed) (see 
sketch). Higher up is the mandapam or 
antechamber of a temple to Siva. The 
steps of the ascent caused a frightful 
disaster to a panic-stricken crowd of Hindu 
worshippers in 1849. Passing up higher 
still over steep steps cut on the rock is 
the temple to Ganesh on the summit. 
From the verandah a fine panoramic view 
may he llftd of the surrounding city and 
country, and its elevated position—some 
236 feet—commands the plain for over 
twenty miles. The destructive influence 
on temples and their approaches are dirt, 
whitewash, and leaking roofs, and until 


Rock of Trichinopoly. 


Trichinopoly 


T^ppit-kulam. 


Wyacundan Tirumali. 


jphajpda Sahib’s Tomb 
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means arc found to systematically clean 
out the offensive dirt, to remove all traces 
of the disfiguring whitewash, and to keep 
the roof secure against rain, this most 
picturesque spot will gradually lose its 
attractions. 

(2) The Teppa-kulam. 

4(3, At the foot of tho rock to the west, is a 
fine tank with steps down to the edge of 
the water. In the centre a mandapam or 
pillared porch. The houses round the 
tank ’were once occupied by Europeans, and 
one is pointed out as having been Clive’s 
residence. 

The tank and its central mandapam 
should he kept in repair. 

(3) Fortified pagoda at Wyacundan 
Tiruniali. 

(See diagram.) 

47. Wyacundan is a village on the road 
between Tricbinopoly and Alliturai, and 
about three miles from the former. The 
fortified pagoda in. the village was occupied 
by the French in 1753, and recaptured by 
the British troops under Major Lawrence. 
The accompanying rough diagram , which I 
made in February last* shows the disposi¬ 
tion of the walls and the position of the 
circular bastion, the raised terrace of which, 
supports the various temples. The different 
gateways or gopurams arc covered with 
inscriptions which remain to he translated; 
but, as far as I am aware, nothing is 
known of the history and date of the 
buildings. The districts of Madura and 
Trichinopoly wore constantly devastated 
by the incursions of the Muhammadans, 
and it is probably due to this that the 
pagoda was fortified and made a 
stronghold. The peculiar design renders 
the place specially interesting, and its 
more modern associations make it interest¬ 
ing independent of its arcliitecture ; so that 
even if the elucidation of the inscriptions 
brings no fresh facts to light, the place is 
worth preserving. A moderate sum would 
permit of the removal of destructive weeds 
and creepers and of the eradication of 
whitewash from the masonry of the 
various structures. 

(4) Chanda Sahib's Tomb. 

48. The remains of Chanda Sahib (mur¬ 
dered in 1752 by Manikji, who commanded 
the Tanjore force in alliance with the 
English)are interred at the shrine of Natar 
Aulia. The tomb of this latter saint has 
the appearance of having been converted 
out of the materials of Hindu buildings, 
and may have been erected about the time 
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risen to a height of about three hundred 
feet. As far as it lias got, the design is 
in excellent tasto and well proportioned. 
Its completion would add enormously to 
tlio architectural appearance of Sriran- 
gam, and there are many rich native 
gentlemen''"who could well afford to hear 
the cost (see sketch). 

59. The vegetation which is damaging 
i he mdsOnry should at all even ts be removed, 
and the roof should be rendered secure 
against rain. 

GO. The next object of interest is the 
gopuram (at B), which, has a painted 
ceiling until the boar incarnation of Yislinu 
and other subjects. The colours are good, 
and should bo preserved by cleaning and 
covering with a hard transparent varnish. 

61. The mamlapara (at C) is where the 
temple jewels, are shown to visitors. Some 
of them are very line specimens of gold¬ 
smith’s work and should he photographed. 
The 1,000-pillar mandapam (which I think 
is correctly placed at D) lias columns of 
single blocks of granite, all more or less 
elaborately carved, and the whitewash 
which covers them ought to be removed. 

62. The finest gopuram is that (atE), 
ealld the vellai gopuram. With the excep¬ 
tion of a few repairs, it is in fair condition. 

(8) The Temple of Jambukeshwar. 

(See diagram.) 

63. About, miles from the great 

temple to Vishnu is the pagoda sacred to 
Siva; and although much smaller, it far 
surpasses the larger building in beauty 
and architectural dignity. There are many 
inscriptions on the walls of the temple, 
one dated A D. 1481-82, which, if 
correct, makes the edifices of much 
earlier date than supposed by Mr. 
Eergusson. Until the archaeology of 
Southern India has been scientifically 
investigated, the dates of buildings 
cannot he fixed with any degree of 
certainty, and there is nothing save the 
architectural styles from which to for¬ 
mulate chronological data. 

64. The Tricliinopoly Manual by Moore 
states that this pagoda had an endowment 
of 61 villages in 1750; hut in 1851 an 
annual money allowance of 11s. 9,450 was 
given in lieu of the lands, and this sum 
is paid every year to the Trustees. The 
building is in* many places much ruined 
and filthily kept; and as Mr. Moore 
remarks, “the funds available for its 
.maintenance would be quite sufficient 
to keep it in good order if they were 
devoted to their proper object; hut this, 
i.t is heedless to state, is not the case.” 

Tricfainopoly 

Templo at Srirangam, 

Photographs wanted of the tempi e 
jewels, 

Templo of Jambukeshwar at Sriran« 
gam. 
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Trichinopoly- 

•J'omplo of Jambukeshwar at Sriran- 
gam. 


Survey necessary, 


65, Mr. Fergusson, who visited Sri rail- 
gam many years ago, writes : “ One of the 
great charms of this temple when. I 
visited it was its purity; neither white¬ 
wash nor red nor yellow paint had then 
sullied it, and the time stain on the warm 
colored granite was all that relieved its 
monotony ; hut it sufficed, and it was a 
relief to contemplate it thus after some of 
the vulgarities I had seen. Now all this is 
altered. Like the pa godas at Ramisseram, 
and more so those at Madura, barbarous 
vulgarity has done its worst, and the 
traveller is only too fully justified in the 
contempt with which he speaks of these 
works of a great temple which have 
fallen into the hands of such unworthy 
successors.’’ 

66. I am not in a position to give an 
accurate description of the various measures 
necessary to preserve this building, and 
cannot do so until a survey has been 
made in detail; but the place might easily 
be kept clean, and the whitewash should 
be removed from all sculptured masonry. 
I was much struck with some of the 
wooden gateways of the gopurmns, which 
are handsome 'in design; but these have 
been greatly spoilt by being plastered 
over. The proper way to preserve wood 
is to keep it clean with soap and water, 
and to periodically oil with some vegetable 
oil and thoroughly rub dry so as to prevent 
dust from collecting and caking on the 
surface. 


Maduka. 

Madura, 67. Madura is one of the most interest¬ 

ing places that I have been to in India. 
The peculiarities of Dravidian art are 
more marked here and more grotesquely 
elaborate than in any other Southern city 
that I know of. The great Hindu pagoda 
is a mass of picturesque gateways and 
temples; magnificent and grand in 
general effect; whilst their stone sculptures 
are unsurpassed for finish and marvellous 
elaboration. This cannot fail to he the 
impression produced on every attentive 
spectator. The templo buildings are, 
moreover, not deserted like so many of their 
class throughout India, hut are at all hours 
thronged with Brahmins, worshippers, 
buyers, and sellers : in this respect rivall¬ 
ing the busy religious spectacles which 
rapidly succeed one another at Benares. 

68. The activity of Hinduism both in its 
religious and artistic aspects is of the first 
interest at Madura. A secondary feature 
of the place is the architectural style of 
its palace, 
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69. “The civil buildings,” writes Mr. 
Fergusson, “ are all in what we would call 
a pointed arched Moorish stylo, picturesque 
in effect, if not, always in the best taste, 
and using the arch everywhere and for every 
purpose. In the temples the arch is never 
used as *&n architectural feature.” The 
distinction between the civil and religious 
art kept up at Madura, as elsewhere, by the 
Dravidians is very singular and interesting 
to study. My visit in February last was 
unfortunately far too short to permit of 
sufficient examination of the buildings; 
but before making a survey on which to 
base detailed recommendations for conserv¬ 
ation, it will be of some value to briefly 
record what I did see and what are in my 
opinion the more simple and obvious 
remedies. 

70. Mr. Stokes, the Collector, afforded 
me every facility for seeing the temples 
and palaces; and without b is help it would 
have been difficult to see everything in 
the time at my disposal. 

The Great Temple at Madura. 

(See diagram.) 

71. The invasion in A.D. 1310 of 
Southern India by Malik Kaf ur caused the 
overthrow of the original temple built 
probably some centuries before Christ, 

72. The present edifices were for the 
most part built by Trimal Nayakka in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. The 
enclosure is a rectangle measuring 847 feet 
long by 744 feet wide. The diagram 
gives an idea of the various parts of the 
building. There are two temples in the 
centre—one dedicated to Siva, *.<?., called 
Sundareshwar, and one to “ Minakshi,” 
the fish-eyed goddess, the consort of 
Siva. These sanctuaries are said to 
date from A.D. 1520, but the more 
magnificent buildings are of Trimal 
Nayakka’s time. 

73. The enclosure possesses four largo 
gopurams or gateways and five of less 
importance; a beautiful tank called the 
Teppa-kulam (i.e., for the purpose of 
drawing a teppam or lighted raft in 
procession round it) surrounded by a 
handsome colonnade; and a hall of 1,000 
pillars with sculptures of singular merit 
unequalled elsewhere in India, 

74. Some of the figures carved against 
the pillars are not only spirited in action, 
hut of superior rendering. The whitewash 
now on them should he removed at any 
cost. Outside the principal enclosure of 
the temple to the east is the' kill or 
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mandapam built by Trimal Nayakkafor 
tho reception of the deity of the temple 
(see B). It measures 833 feet long by 
105 feet wide, and consists of four ranges 
of columns, all most elaborately sculp¬ 
tured and some with rampant “ Yalis ” or 
monsters and others with hurfian figures 
(see sketch). Detailed illustrations would 
be valuable. The effigy of Trimal Nayakka 
is in the central corridor with a canopy over 
it : the figure is brilliantly painted. 

At one end of the central corridor is a 
handsome black basaltic stone canopy, 

The hall is used as a market, and is 
very dirty and neglected. It should be 
cleared out, cleaned, whitewash removed 
from pillars, and the roof and parapet 
repaired. At the east end of tho hall is 
a gateway commenced by Trimal Nayakka 
(see A), but never finished ; it measures 
171 feet by 107 feet, and if completed 
would have been the most important 
gopuram in Southern India. 

75. The great, gopuram (see sketch and 
C in diagram), which is the principal 
entrance to the temple, has an elaborately 
carved stone base, and a superstructure 
of masonry and plaster, nine storeys in 
height, covered with the most intricate 
ornaments and figures. 

76. The plaster is painted in brilliant 

colours, but at a distance the general tone 
is neutral, and not by any means 

inharmonious. 

77- The entrance to “ Minakslii’s ” 
temple is to the south of this gate, and its 
elaborately painted fa§ade of plaster 

ornamentation and figures is a most 

picturesque object, although grotesque 

in detail. Between the two gateways 
is a row of brazier's shops, where brass 
vessels of excellent shapes are made. 

78. The wooden doorways, of the great 
gopuram (C) and of other entrances to the 
temple are handsomely carved, and the 
wood-work should he preserved by clean¬ 
ing and oiling. Tho two entrances of the 
temples (at G and II) have archways of 
brass handsomely designed for the recep¬ 
tion of numerous candles. 

79. The carved stone figures in Sundar- 
esliwar’s temple (at K) are larger than life 
and spirited. They require keeping clean. 

The wall (L M) at the back of the two 
temples is covered with inscriptions. 

80. The colonnade of the tank (at E) is 
brilliantly painted, and there are some 
representations of the most famous Indian 
pagodas. 


81. Near tlio mandapam now used as a 
bazaar (at 0) is a black stone with 
inscriptions, 

82. The pagoda is very wealthy ; has an 
endowment from Government, and receives 
frequent gifts of great value from Us 
ivorshippers. Repairs were going on 
during my visit, and the place is eviden tly 
cared for and much money spent in 
renovations, but the halls should be kept 
clean and the carved pillars and ceilings 
should be freed of whitewash. Until this 
is done, no wealth of gifts spent in paint¬ 
ing the exteriors of the various gopurams 
will prevent the deterioration of the 
singular artistic merit of this wonderful 
pagoda. 

83. The temple jewels, which are of con¬ 
siderable value, should be pho tographed. 

The Teppa-kulam Tank. 

81. This tank measures 9D5 feet long by 
712 feet broad, and has a central garden, 
with a vimanah in the centre and four 
pavilions at the corners. The wall which 
fences in the tank is much defaced by 
stripes of red and white color. 

Trimal Nayakka’s Palace. 

(See rough diagram.) 

85. About one and a half miles from the 
station is the Palace of Trimal Nayalcka. 
He came to the throne in A.D. 1623, 
and reigned thirty-six years, during 
which time ho built the Madura pagoda 
and palaces. 

86. The diagram will give some general 
idea of the arrangements of the latter, 
although it has no pretensions to accuracy. 
The sketch shows the interior courtyard 
and its surrounding arcades. 

87. Passing through the portico erected 
to Lord Napier on the east side, the 
quadrangle is entered. The pillars which 
carry the arches are of masonry, and the 
foliated brick arches are of chunam, 
The wagon loft seen in front (sec 
sketch) has been repaired under Mr. 
Chisholm, and the whole of the buildings 
arc gradually being restored to seiwe 
as offices for the Judge and Collector; 
but unless more rapid progress is made, 
the ruined portions of the buildings stand a 
very fair chance of coming down altogether. 

88. The height of the massive columns 
gives great dignity to the building, and 
the plaster enrichments both inside ami 
outside are very remarkable and effective 
specimens of their class. 

83. It is difficult to believe that the 
grotesque and elaborate architecture of 
thq pagoda, and the plain and almost 
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classical treatment of the palace buildings, 
are of one period and erected by the same 
man. 

90. Details are wanted of the latter , 
which are fine examples showing the in¬ 
fluence of Mmsalman art on the indigenous 
architecture of the South. 

91. The “ Tamkam ” is a palace building 
of the same period erected for wild beast 
fights. It is now transformed into a resid¬ 
ence ; but the interest which attaches to its 
original use is sufficient reason for keeping 
it in substantial repair. 

Takjohi;. 

The Grea t Pagoda. 

(See diagram.) 

92. I am indebted to Mr. E. Forster 
Webster, the Collector, for very valuable 
aid and assistance during my stay at Tanjore 
which enabled me to see in a short time the 
buildings here noted on. 

93. Tanjore is 31 milesfromTrichinopoly 
by the South Indian Railway, and is the 
head-quarters of the richest Collectorato 
in Southern India, It became the capi¬ 
tal of the Chola kings who were powerful 
in Tanjore several centuries ago, and a 
very remarkable temple was erected by 
these rulers. 

94. “ The great temple of Tanjore," writes Dr. 
Burnell in his pamphlet, is really the most 
remarkable of all the temples in the extreme 
south of India; is one of the oldest; and as it 
}ias been preserved with little alteration, if not 
perhaps the largest, it is the best specimen of the 
style of architecture peculiar to India south of 
Madras. This style arose under the Chola (or 
Tanjore) kings in the 11th century A.D., when 
pearly all the great temples to Siva in Southern. 

India were built, and it continued in use in the 
12th and 13th centuries, during which time the 
great temples to Vishnu were erected. Up to the 
beginning of the 16th century these temples 
remained almost unchanged; but at that time all 
Southern India became subject to the kings 
of Vijayanagara, and one of these, named Krish r 
naraya (A.D. 1509-30), rebuilt or added to 
most of the great buildings of the South. The 
chief feature of the architecture of this later 
period is the construction of the enormous gopu- 
rams which are so conspicuous at Conjeveram, 
Chedambram, and Srirangapa. All these were 
built by Krislinaraya; they do not form part of 
the original south-east stylo, but were intended as 
fortifications to protect the shrines from foreign 
invaders and certain plunder and desecration, as 
the Hindus of the south-east first discovered on 
the Muhammadan invasion of A.D. 1J310. * * 

a To the archaeologist the temple and its 
ritual are of little interest compared with the 
inscriptions which cover the walls. A part of 
these was photographed in 1859 by order of 
Sir C. Trevelyan and published by the Govern¬ 
ment, but without result. In lt*71 I made out 
the character, and the whole has been copied, under 
my direction, by a learned Tamil scholar, Madura 


minis r/;> 
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Muthai Pillai, whose transcript will shortly ha 
published. Nearly all of these inscriptions—there 
are only two or three of a later date—belong to 
the reign of Vira Choi a, or from A.D. 1061 to 1114. 
* * * * 

“ The whole of India which in the 11th 
century remained subject to Hindu kings, then 
became subject to Vira Chola, and he was, beyond 
doubt, the greatest Hindu king known to history. 
As these inscriptions state, he did not spare the 
.kings he conquered; and the enormous plunder 
which he gained became the chief means of 
building and endowing the great temples of the 
South.” 


95. The services of the great Tanjore 
temple are conducted on a modest scale 
since it has lost its large revenues, and it is 
dependent on the Princess of Tanjore, who 
provides an annual sum of Its. 12,000 for 
maintenance and repair. 

96. The plan of -the pagoda lias greater 
stateliness and propriety than seen in 
other Madras buildings of that class, and 
the appearance of the various edifices is 
not marred by being too close together. 

97. On entering through the two 
gateways at the east end of the enclosure 
(see diagram) there is a small temple (C) 
where sacrifices are offered. A great deal of 
whitewash and paint disfigures the stone¬ 
work. The great bull Nandi, in solid 
granite over twelve feet high, is directly 
in front and covered by a manclapam, the 
masonry of which has been rudely painted 
in yellow and red which is offensive; 
further west is the great Yimana contain¬ 
ing the lingam, and its tower, 200 feet 
high, stands out well against the sky (see 
sketch). The base of the building is covered 
with inscriptions in the old Tamil of the 
11th century, and one of them records 
the conquest by Vira Chola of Bengal and 
Northern India. Frequent repairs have 
been executed to the temple and its gi*eat 
tower, but it stands in need of being 
cleaned of the strides of paint that 
damage the plinth. 

98. To the north-west of the enclosure 
(at D) is the beautiful temple to Suhrali- 
inanya (see sketch); the base of the tower 
is 45 feet square, and the superstructure 55 
feet high. The pilaster and pillar treat¬ 
ment of the facades is as good as possible, 
deserving detailed illustration. East of the 
tower is a building 50 feet long and a man- 
dapambevond, 50 feet square. This latter is 
partitioned up for storing temple furniture, 
and on the walls are a series of paintings 
of the Tanjore Rajas. Dr. Burnell con¬ 
siders the building to he about 350 years 
old. East of the Subrahmanya shrine 
is a Chandikasan temple (II), and 
further east a small temple to Durga. 
In the south-west corner of the enclosure 
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is an unimportant temple to Ganesa. 
The colonnade of the outer wall has 108 
lingas and slirines, and the inner walls 
were in 1875 painted in fresco to represent 
the various incarnations of Sunderesliwar, 
the form Siva took at Madura. 

99. I recommend the eradication of all 
whitewash from the buildings, that their 
roofs be kept in substantial repair, and 
that the mandapam to the Subrahmanya 
temple be cleared out and left as originally 
designed. Illustrations of the temple 
would be valuable. 

The Tanjore Palace. 

100. The palace of the Princess of Tan¬ 
jore stands in the greater fort, and is a mass 
of masonry not very different in style 
from the Madura palace, but commoner 
and more vulgar. The Dui'bar hall is a 
most grotesque rendering of Hindu and 
Muhammadan architectural features, and, 
if not beautiful, is a curious example of 
the civil architecture of the Mahratta 
rulers, and should be preserved. There is 
a statue in white marble bv Chantrey, erf 
Sharfoji, the last Ila ja hut one. The court 
round the hall is decorated with black 
and white ornament resembling Italian 
Sgraffito work, and on one side is the library 
which contains an unique and valuable 
collection of Sanscrit manuscripts, of whiefi. 
Dr. Burnell lias made the catalogue. 
Among them are works on architecture 
or “ shilpishastras,” a translation of which 
would be a most valuable contribution to 
Indian art. 

101. The Mahratta hall of the palace 
was under repair during my visit. The 
interior is painted brilliantly, and there is 
some coloured statuary in the upper part 
which is well executed, although not in 
the best taste. Plans and illustrations of 
the palace buildings would be interesting . 

Kombakonum.* 

102. Kombakonum is a town in the dis¬ 
trict of Tanjore and possesses twoimportant 
Hindu temples. The larger of the two 
is dedicated, to Vishnu and the smaller 
one to Siva; both buildings are in the 
centre of the town, about a mile from 
the railway station on the South Indian 
Railway. There is a third pagoda of less 
importance. 

103. The Vishnu temple has a great 
gopuram of 12 storeys and 147 feet high, 

* The Honourable Amaravati Seshya Sastri, C. S. I., who 
resides at Kombakonum, takes great interest in the ancient 
Madras architecture, and I had a long and most profitable con¬ 
versation with him. He pointed out- how the Shastraa enjoin 
Hindus to attend to the seven charities or I) bar mas of (X) tem¬ 
ple building, (2) foundation of Brahmin villages, (8) tank 
excavation, (4) well sinking, (5) plantation of shady groves, (6) 
erection of drinking feuntail)*, (7) building of ** Chattram*” 
for the free distribution of food to travellers. 



richly ornamented with|human and animal 
figures. Near this is a small porch and 
two processional cars of carved wood and 
elaborate in design. One is of great size and 
elaboration. The ceiling of the gopuram 
of the temple is well painted and pleasant 
in tone. The interior buildings are nothing 
remarkable. The inner court measures 
88 feet 6 inches by 55 feet 6 inches, and 
besides having offensive odours—is liber* 
ally treated with red and white paint , 
against which the voice of local authority 
might with propriety be raised. 

104 The temple to Siva, called the Kum- 
bhesliwara pagoda, is approached by a 
corridor 330 feet long and 15 feet wide. 
There are shops on both sides, and this 
gallery is the most singular feature of the 
place. The principal gopuram is 128 feet 
high, and leads to a court 83 feet by 55 
feet. This is very dirtily kept, and the 
vimanali bricked up and plastered. 
Outside the temple are four wooden cars, 
all more or less covered with carvings in 
wood. These cars are singular forms of 
native religious art, and the carvings are 
very good of their kind. Unfortunately, 
and in too many instances, the beauty of the 
carving is utterly destroyed by coatings of 
oil, which with dust coagulates and forms 
a hard and hideous coating. A copy of 
one of these temple cars would be a valu-> 
able addition to the India collections at 
South Kensington. 

105. The Ramaswamy temple has only 
one gopuram leading into the enclosure, 
The columns of a mandapam here are 
massive and Avell carved. The usual white* 
wash and plentiful rubbish and dirt defile 
the place. 

106. The wooden gateway of the en¬ 
trance gopuram is handsomely carved , and 
the only remaining half of it is worth pre¬ 
serving by repair, cleaning and oiling. 

CinJJLAMBARAM. 


(See diagram.) 

7 Chillambaram in South Arcot on 
South Indian Railway has a pagoda of 
dorable antiquity and interest. 

8 It covers an area of 39 acres in the 
-e of the town, and is the property of 
ss of Brahmins called I)ikshatars, 
South Arcot Manual by Mr. Garstin, 
ip Madras Civil Service, says that in 

there were 253 married members of 
institution who were on duty 20 at a 
and each hatch stays on duty tor 
^vs until each has performed service at 
,iious shrines. These Dikshatars go 
am into the country to collect alms 
wander over the whole of Southern 
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I ndia. The pagoda possesses no landed 
endowments, but money seems forth¬ 
coming, and I was told that nearly two 
lakhs of rupees had been promised for 
repairs. In A.X). 1785 a widow is said to 
have spent two lakhs in repairing the 
gopurams after the French occupation 
and partial fortification. The pagoda has 
a reputation for great antiquity, some 
authorities going so far back as the 5th 
century; but from the style the greater 
part of the buildings dates from the 15th 
to the 16th century A.D. 

109. The sketch diagram explains the 
disposition of the various buildings which 
are within the enclosure. 

110. The principal temple to Siva (at A) 
is nothing very remarkable. The treasury 
which is within the second enclosure has 
some fine wooden carvings under the eaves 
of the copper roof. The Govindah temple 
is also here with its mandapam, which, like 
everything else worth looking at, is white¬ 
washed and therefore defaced. 

111. At the back wall of the temple is an 
inscription in Sanscrit. The 1,000- 
pillar mandapam (at B) has some fine and 
massive monolithic pillars about two feet 
square in section and fourteen feet high. 
Some of these are unfinished and some 
damaged. The roof over the centre nave of 
pillars is vaulted and full of bats, the floor 
below being black with their dung. 

112. The temple to Subrahmanya (at C) 
has the best carvings, and its colonnade is 
most elaborate. The stone-work is said to 
have been much mutilated by Hyder Ali 
when his troops were in occupation. 

113. The large elephants on each side of 
the entrance steps are carved in a spirited 
way. The columns of the temple, which 
are well worth drawing, are partly dis¬ 
figured by plaster. The interior has a 
vaulted roof. Repairs have to a certain 
extent been executed, but the courtyard of 
the temple is still strewn with broken frag¬ 
ments of carved masonry which should be 
collected and displayed (see sketch). 

114. The temple of Parvati (at D) has 
a colonnade or porch of handsome pillars, 
but whitewash spoils the effect of the 
carvings and damp has discolored the 
painted ceilings. The inner temple is 
much defaced, and full of hats and dirt. 
Cleaning would do great good here , and 
dirt and whitewash should be removed. 
The roof too should he made proof against 
rain. 

115. The westgopuram (at E) is architec¬ 
turally the least important (see sketch). It 
has an inscribed stone in the entrance. The 
gopuram to the east (at G) is the highest 
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and best preserved. Outside this are five 
carved wooden cars, finely designed and 
executed; one is said to have cost Rs. 4,000. 

116. The north gopuram (at H) is the 
second in size. Vegetation is at work on 
the lower 'part, and ought to be removed 
and damage stopped. 

117. The niches in the basement have 
figures in black stone well sculptured. 
The upper part of the structure is of 
brick and much ruined. Inside the en¬ 
trance is a fine monolith with inscriptions. 

CONJEVERAM. 

118. Conjeveram is a place of very con¬ 
siderable interest, but hot frequently 
visited, as there is no accommodation in the 
town for Europeans. It is on the South 
Indian Railway between Chinglepnt and 
Arkoham, and 45 miles south-west of 
Madras itself. 

119. The largest temple of the town is 
dedicated to Siva, and the object of worship 
a lingam (see sketch). It is probably the 
oldest building in the place; but the 
ancient history of Conjeveram requires 
investigation. 

120. The enclosure possesses some large 
gopurams, several mandapams and a hall 
of 1,000 pillars. 

121. Two handsome porches are in front 
of the great gopuram—the doorway of 
which is handsome and big. Repairs wore 
going on here during my visit, but the 
institution is not wealthy, h aving only about 
Rs. 2,000 annually from Government and 
villages. The 1,000-pillar mandapam has 
all the appearance of antiquity, and its 
ceilings appear to have been handsomely 
painted, but the damp coming through 
the roof has caused obliteration. 

122. One portion of the building is 
enclosed for the reception of the temple 
vehicles and is full ot hats. Between the 
vimanah and the great gopuram is a very 
old building covered with inscriptions 
called the Kachimayavam, and is entirely 
of stone. 

]23. The pftgoda has often suffered 
through the exigencies of warfare, and has 
been used in the Carnatic campaigns as a 
barrack, as a fort, and as a hospital. 

124 It will be necessary to carefully 
survey the building for repairs; but the 
inevitable whitewash which abounds with 
streaks of red paint might be instantly 
removed with great advantage. 

125. The smaller temple dedicated to 
Vishnu is the richest and most important 
institution in Conjeveram. It has two 
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enclosures, tlie inner one being closed to 
Europeans ancl unbelievers. 

126. The buildings are about 2 milesfrom 
the Tclisildar’s office, and are approached 
through a street lined with the houses 
of Brahmins connected with the temple. 
Most of the dwellings have wooden door¬ 
ways singularly well carved, and the 
inmates show great skill in tracing chalk 
patterns in front of the temple gab? as 
well as before their own doors. These 
tracings are renewed every day, and the 
patterns are varied and drawn in free hand. 

127. The first gopuram is severe in outline 
and is not plastered over with figures 
of Hindu mythology. It has a number 
of inscriptions. Beyond is the 1.00-pillar 
mumlapain, which is a fine group of 
masonry sculptures (see sketch). Some 
wore damaged by shot in Ilyder Ah’s time, 
but the bases of all the columns are coated 
with whitewash and paint which utterly 
hides the delicacy of the carving. The 
while wash should he removed and the rooj 
made quite secure against rain. At the 
corner of the eaves are cliains wrought 
out of the solid stone. 

128. There is a second mandapam north 
of this; also a Tcppa-kulam or tank. The 
vimanah itself lias some tine masonry 
sculptures; none but Hindus are allowed 
inside. The gopuram (to the east is a 
fine pile with ,a few figures on it. 

129. The temple jew els are shown near 
the vimanah to visitors, and are very inte¬ 
resting specimens of goldsmith’s art. The 
total value of the jewels as estimated by the 
priests is Rs, 1,06,935; among these 
is a necklace valued at Rs. 3,682 given 
by Lord Clive. There are some line solid 
gold head ornaments for the various idols. 
The jewels should all be photographed. 
Outside the temple is a eery fine carved 
wooden processional car, also 'worth photo¬ 
graphing. 

130. The income of the institution con¬ 
sists of a revenue from lands of Rs. 3,000, 
and an annual Government payment in lieu 
of resumed fees of Rs. 9,961. 

131. It unit be necessary to carefully 
survey this pagoda both for repairs and for 
its interesting architecture and ornaments ; 
but a great deal of preliminary good may 
be done by cleaning, repairing leaky roof, 
and removal of xohitewash. 

132. About tw'o miles south of Conjeve¬ 
ram in the hamlet of Tiruparath Kundram 
is a Jaina temple, in which service is still 
conducted, although in a humble way. 
The Vi jayanagar kings made grants of land 
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to this temple during the 14th to 16th cen¬ 
turies, as maybe seen from the inscriptions; 
but the Jainasect is now reduced to 258 in 
the whole of the Chingleput district. 
The temple buildings should be carefully 
surveyed, as they have all the appearance 
of having been originally Buddhist, and 
possess artistic beauty of their own. The 
outline of the buildings bear some re¬ 
semblance to the Bathos at Mahavalli- 
pur (Seven pagodas)—(see diagram). 

Bijanagar and Ham pi. 

133. The distance from Bellary (on the 
Madras Bailway) to Bijanagar is 34 miles, 
and the road is a mere track across a 
rough country. r ^he traveller’s rest-house 
at Kamalapur is an old temple which has 
been converted for the purpose. 

134. The foundation of the Bijana¬ 
gar monarchy dates from the middle 
of the 14th century. The city was built 
on the right or southern bank of the river 
Tangabhadra in a plain partly open to 
the east and west, but to the north-east 
bounded by a wild and fantastic group 
of rocks and hills rising to a considerable 
height, the northern faces of which are 
almost inaccessible, and which left only a 
confined space between them and the river. 
The enceinte of the fortifications covered 
scarcely less than ten square miles.* 

135. The plan of the ruined city is taken 
from one published in Meadows Taylor 
and Pergusson’s book; but a more detailed 
survey should be made in order to deter¬ 
mine what monuments are worth preserv¬ 
ing and what measures are possible. 

136. My visit was made in March last, 
and Mr. Huntley Gordon, the Collector of 
Bellary, very courteously accompanied me 
over the ruins and facilitated my inspection 
of the principal buildings. The buildings 
are noted on in the order in which we 
visted them:— 

Elephant stables (2) on the plan). 

137. These consist of a long row of 
chambers domed over, the centre one having 
a double storey over it. The architecture is 
of the mixed Hindu and Muhammadan 
style, and in this building is less objec¬ 
tionable than in other buildings of the 
same style at Bijanagar. The masonry is 
much ruined, and creepers and vegetation 
should be removed from the roof. The 
interior should he cleaned out, and the 
building placed in charge of a custodian 
to prevent misuse and damage. 


# See architecture in Pharwar and Mysore by Meadows Taylor 
and FtTgusson—John Murray, 18tiG. 
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Palace buildings. 

138. Near the elephant stables and to 
the west is an enclosure with a high 
masonry wall. The buildings are of a form 
which arose from the influence produced by 
Muhammadan power and magnificence on 
the minds of the Hindus, inducing them to 
copy in their palaces—never in their 
temples—the more splendid form of 
palatial architecture. 

139. The use of the moslem arch in the 
central pavilion is clumsy and heavy; 
hut the plaster enrichments somewhat 
redeem the general effect, and are worthy 
of illustration. The removal of weeds 
and overgrowth would do much good here, 
and the place should be in custody. 

Temple of Victory (C on plan). 

140. About 300 yards to the south-west 
of the palace buildings is a temple in a 
quadrangle, 110 feet from north to south 
and 200 feet from east to west. The bas- 
reliefs on the exterior of the walls are 
singularly characteristic, and long rows of 
horses, elephants, camels, soldiers, spirited 
dancing women, &c., may have led to the 
name given to the building. The adytum 
of the Interior is supported on four most 
elaborately carved black basaltic columns, 
and the ornaments, which should be illus¬ 
trated, are both bold and rich. On the 
plinth of one of the gateways is an 
inscription in old Kanarese. The walls of 
the enclosure are covered with sculptured 
chariots and sharply cut medallions and 
figures well worth photography. This 
temple should he preserved and further 
ruin stopped by propping up the dangerous 
blocks of masonry, by clearing away 
jungle and eradicating roots in the ma¬ 
sonry joints and by cleaning up and 
watching * 

The Throne (see B on plan). 

141. This consists of a succession of plat¬ 
forms, the outer walls of which arc carved 
in relief with elephants, camels, dancing 
girls. It is about 600 yards south of the 
palace buildings. The total height of 
the platform is 31 feet, and there are 
signs on its summit of a pavilion having 
existed. Inside this mound is a staircase 
which is partly blocked up. It goes by 
the name of “ Mahavami Dibba” or 
“ Dussera Dibba.” About 150 yards to 
the south-east of this is the building and 
tank known as the 



Queens' Baths {see A on the plan and 
sketch). 

142. It is 78 feet 5 inches square in plan, 
Lth a reservoir in the centre 50 feet 9 


Queens’ Baths. 





inches square and 6 feet deep. The corridor 
of the building has an arched ceiling richly 
carved with foliated ornament in plaster, 
and over the bath on each of the four 
sides is a projecting window with three 
openings. The plaster and masonry is much 
damaged; but if the roof is rendered 
waterproof the building will be a good deal 
%> reserved, fr mi further damage and ruin. 

Temple called Malavanta Haganalh- 
swami (see B on plan). 

143. This is about 1| miles north-east 
of the travellers* rest-house, and stands in a 
walled enclosure on a rocky hill. There 
are three gopurams of the usual Dravi- 
dian style of architecture. A mandapam 
inside is the best architectural feature of 
the place and is very picturesque with 
its carved masonry columns. It is roofed 
over with enormous stone beams, and the 
roof requires to be made water-tight. On 
one side of the building is a great mass 
of debris which should be removed in 
order to clear the plinth. All vegetation 
should, be removed from the roof and the 
interior cleaned up. One of the temples 
in the enclosure has a seated figure, prob¬ 
ably Jain. The Duke of Buckingham 
has recorded some wise directions for the 
preservation of this temple. He says in 
liis note on Hampi:— 

14t. “This course should be adopted also at 
the Malavanta. Raganathswami temple where the 
surrounding wall gives great facility for its pre¬ 
servation. Worship by pilgrims should in no 
way he interfered with, but those practices which 
are no part of religious ceremonies or worship, and 
by which irreparable injury is done, should be 
rigidly interdicted, and the interdiction enforced. 
The principal injurious practices are lighting fires, 
treasure-seeking, and the building up in all sorts 
of ways of cells and shelter walls in the interior 
of temples in gateways, &c. These are done to 
make shelter from wind for pilgrims and for 
cattle. They arc constructed of mud and of the 
stones which are nearest to the hand regardless 
of what they are of, or the damage which their 
weight may cause to the carving on which 
they are laid, or into the recesses of which they 
are placed and wedged. I had a large number 
of those shelters cleared away in my presence 
from the Raganathswami temple before any 
photographs could be taken, and then released 
the mischief so caused. ” 

145. “ On the third morning I again visited the 
Malavanta Raganathswami Pagoda and Malia- 
vami Dibba, at which latter I arranged to 
have the earth and rubbish so far removed from 
the decorated walls of the stairs as to expose the 
whole of the carvings for the photographer.” * * 

146. f< I also visited the Pattahhi Ramaswami 
Pagoda. It has been defiled and the image 
removed, but is a large and massive structure 
with good carving and curious from its enclosing 
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wall being 1 lined internally with a double tier of 
granite-built cells, of which a large portion is 
uninjured. The enclosing wall of this has not 
been breached, and affords, therefore, great facility 
for preserving this relic, of which the roof is all 
but entire, from further injury. Like all others 
it has become a refuge for goats and battle, but 
appears for some reason not to have been a 
favorite resort of pilgrim worshippers, and has 
thus escaped the damaging effect of their cooking 
fires,” 

Temple of Vittala (see F on plan and 
diagram). 

147. Speaking of this, Mr. Fergusson 
writes:— 

“ By far the finest example of the Dravidian 
style in this province is the porch of the unfinished 
temple of Vithoba* at Bijanagar. In some re¬ 
spects it is as remarkable a specimen as any to 
be found in Southern India, though far less in 
extent than those at Ramisseram, Srirangam and 
Chillambaram. Like all these it is wholly of 
granite and in the most monolithic style; each of 
the great piers supporting the roof being composed 
of one block, from which the slender detached 
shafts were separated by under cutting after they 
were placed in situ. The car, too, of the god is 
composed of only one stone, most probably a 
boulder found on the spot, for it is scarcely prob¬ 
able that so large a stone could have been moved 
to the place where it is now found. 

" With regard to the date, there does not seem 
to be any doubt but that the local tradition is 
correct* which ascribes the erection of this porch 
to Aehut liayeel, or more probably to the usurper 
Ramraj during his tenure of power. 

“This would place it between the years 15*10 
and 1542, which from other circumstance seems 
to be extremely probable as its date.” 

148. The three temples stand in an enclo¬ 
sure which has four low gopurams—a stone 
rath or car close to the temple on the 
right as you enter the enclosure, and two 
stone pavilions for lodging travellers 
(see sketch). 

149. The principal temple is much 
ruined—some say by Tippu Sultan—and 
its present condition is most critical. The 
standing portions of the roof should be ren¬ 
dered secure; but I think that any actual 
restoration would be difficult as well as 
costly. Jungle should be cleared from 
the whole enclosure , and destroyed ivhere 
it has obtained a hold in the masonry . 
The carved fragments should be collected 
so as to be toell seen , and the various 
plinths of the building should be freed of 
earth and debris . 

150. Speaking of the Vittalaswami Pa¬ 
goda the Duke of Buckingham, who visited 
JCatnpi last year, records the following:— 

151. “The Vittalaswami Pagoda itself is a 
marvel of industry in carving, and beautiful both 
in outline and detail, although the carving is not as 


jp This ia u misnomer: it should be Vittala. 




ould be taken to preserve these rel 
age from further damage, and that 
Collector should be authorised to employ a 
loner or other competent man at a small 
■y to prevent fires being lit within this temple 
vny digging tor treasure or stone within the 
icts oi: the temple, or the stalling of cattle 
and should take measures at the large annual 
crings to prevent injury.” 
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or Kashin Bazar. Excepting during festi¬ 
vals, these dwellings are deserted; but they 
form an impressive example of street 



architecture, and are worthy of illustration. 

. • ' ''Jf : u-' 

153. The temple has hut one enclosure 
and two gateways. The design is attributed 
to one of the Bi janagar Rajas, Krishna Rni, 
who in the loth century returned from 
the. conquest of the Chola Rajas of Con- 
jeveram and built the edifice out of the 
booty which he brought back. The la¬ 
teral gopnram to the north is a fine pile, 
and Was repaired by Mr. Robertson when 
Collector of Bellary at a cost of Rs. 
36,000. The door to the vimanah has 
some handsome brass-work with ham¬ 
mered ornament; worthy of illustration. 

151. Above, the pagoda on the slope of 
the hill are some peculiar temples of the 
Jaina style, and they should he cleaved 
out and kept in custody . 

155. These recommendations are preli¬ 
minary only; and as I have said, a detailed 
survey should be made, so that more com¬ 
prehensive measures may be specified for 
the consideration of Government 

H. H. COLE, Captain, ILK, 
Curator of Ancient Monuments in India. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF BIJA- 
PUR AND PRESENT CONDITION^ 
OF ITS BUILDINGS; TOGETHER 
WITH SOME RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS FOR THEIR PRESERVA¬ 
TION, AND REPORT ON THE 
PROJECT FOR MAKING THE 
CITY THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF 
THE KALADGI DISTRICT. 


The journey to Bijapur from the 
Great Indian Peninsula Rail way at Shola* 
pur is neither easy nor comfortable, Tho 
road is but a made track, and there are 
no bridges over the Bhima and Sina rivers, 
A two-wheeled cart or “bandy” is under 
favourable arrangements drawn by trot¬ 
ting bullocks, and these go at a maximum 
rate of 4 miles an hour; but allowing 
for delays in changing at the various 
stages, for accidents, and for the occa¬ 
sional excursion of a wilful pair of 
animals, cart and all, into the middle of a. 
field, the journey of 61 miles is accoi a- 
plished in 20 hours. Fortunately, for the 
future of Bijapur, and for the comfort of 
tlioso who have to go there, the railway 
from Sholapur is, I understand, now sanc¬ 
tioned, and the embankments were coni- 
pleted as a relief work daring the famine 
of 1876-77. 

2. The name “ Bijapur ” is, said to be 
derived from “ Vijyapur ” or “ City of Vie- 
tory,” which w as a Hindu centre of some 
size and importance when the Muham¬ 
madan invasions of the Dekhan brought 
a band of fanatics, who attacked the 
Brahmins of the City College (the remains 
of which may he still seen in the citadel), 
and established themselves in it. This 
early occupation of the city had, as far as 
it is known, no immediate effect on f lie 
place, nor did it produce changes. It was 
not until Yusuf Adil Khan in A.D. 143$ 
assumed independence that the site of the 
old Hindu town was selected for the neii; 
citadel and the surrounding fortification# 
were built. The former is over a mile in 
circumference, and has a stone parapet- 
and ditch. The latter consist of masoive 
masonry walls and bastions, the circuit * 
being about 6} miles. 


The plan of Bijapur, attached to this? 
report, is taken from that published in: 
Taylor and Fergusson’s volume, and shows 
the position of the most important monu¬ 
mental buildings. Tho second plan is 
annexed more as a curiosity than any¬ 
thing else. It was copied from an old 






map by a native of Bijapur, who accom¬ 
panied me round the city, and it gives 
some idea of the character of the existing 
x , ediijces and where they are, in and outside 
the'city walls. The sketches are from 
Colonel Biggs’ photographs; and I am 
indebted to Sir Charles Macgregor, Quar¬ 
termaster General, and Captain Bell for 
the permission given for the reproduction 
of the plates at the Office of the Intelli¬ 
gence Branch, Army Head Quarters. 

Eor some distance all round, the country 
consists of undulating downs, covex-ed 
with a stony soil. In the hollows between 
these downs are lands of a richer quality, 
and with a plentiful water-supply. Near 
Bijapur itself the surrounding plain, 
winch is the actual watershed of the 
general Bekhan plateau, is probably not 
lew than 2,000 feet above the sea. The 
ground is arid and stony, and there is 
nothing to meet the eye except occasional 
clumps of trees about the villages. Al¬ 
though the immediate vicinity is not well 
cultivated or productive, the rivers Bhima 
arid Krishna enrich the lands on their 
banks, and produce long tracts which in 
former days filled the granaries of Bijapur. 

3. The buildings at Bijapur form the 
subject of a large volume published by 
John Murray in 1866 under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr." T. C. Hope, c.s. ;* and this, 
together with what Mr. .Tames Eergusson 
has since written on the subject in his 
History of Indian and Eastern Architec¬ 
ture, make this famous capital unusually 
fortunate in the mode and extent in which 
it has been illustrated and described. The 
photographs and photographed drawings 
i Jthe former volume are, however, not all 
that can be desired. The photographs are 
not printed by any permanent process, and 
have faded : the same may be said of 
the photographed drawings; but, in addi¬ 
tion to this, the drawings do not come out 
well. They are so much reduced as in 
many cases to be too indistinct in detail, 
and the absence of all colouring robs many 
of* the illustrations of painted decoration 
of more than half their value. If these 
drawings by Captain Hart and Mr. Cam¬ 
ming are available, they should be repro¬ 
duced in the host possible manner for pub¬ 
lication in single plates, and moderately 
priced, and would then be of great value 
from an architectural and artistic point of 
view. 

4. Yusuf Khan, to whom the dynasty 
of the Adil Shahis owes its foundation , 

* Architecture at Bijapur, an ancient Muhammadan capital iu 
the Bombay Presidency, photographed from drawings by Cap¬ 
tain 1\ 1). Hart, k.k., A. Camming, C.S., and Native draft m 
num, and on the spot by Colonel Biggs, late of the lioyul Artu* 
lory* and the late Major Loch, Bombay Army. 
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SKETCH OF THE TOMB OF SULTAN MAHMUD ADtL 
SHAH: DATE 1626-1660 A.D. 
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was of Turkish descent, being a younger 
son of Amurath, Sultan of Constantinople, 
who died in A.IX 1461. 

Forced to escape from his home at his 
father’s death, he eventually found him¬ 
self in India; was purchased for the body¬ 
guard at Beeler; and subsequently raised 
himself to independence at Bijapur. 

Besides the erection of the citadel and 
surrounding city walls, the Adil Shahis 
began their architectural career by utilis¬ 
ing the Hindu remains of a temple for 
the construction of a mosque. 

This system was, however, abandoned, 
and Ali Adil Shah in A.D. 1557 estab¬ 
lished a new building epoch. 

Imbued, probably, with a taste for the 
Byzantine architecture of Constantinople, 
he avoided the use of Hindu forms or 
Hindu details, and developed a style pecu¬ 
liarly local. Unlike the Indian Saracenic 
architecture of Jaunpur and Ahmedabad, 
which was adapted and borrowed from the 
styles of the Hindus, the Bijapur archi¬ 
tects introduced a domical style of great 
grandeur and boldness, more in resem¬ 
blance to the Patlian architecture which 
developed in Northern India. The grand¬ 
eur of effect which the larger Bijapur 
buildings possess is not easily realised, 
except on the spot. Photographs and 
drawings explain the construction and 
form of the great dome which covers the 
tomb of Muhammad; but it is in its pre¬ 
sence alone that one becomes sensible of the 
simple grandeur of that wonderful pile. 
Major Mant, R.E., has left on record his 
impression that the building is of no 
architectural interest: but T feel con¬ 
vinced that when he goes to Bijapur and 
stands before it, he will reverse his opi¬ 
nion. 

A complete chapter in the history of 
Eastern art may be read inside the gigan¬ 
tic walls of the city , and a work of great 
national importance and of lasting credit 
to the British Government will be accom¬ 
plished as soon as the buildings are sys¬ 
tematically cared for and kept from fall¬ 
ing into ruin and oblivion. 


Sultan Mahmud’s Tomb. 


Tomb of Sultan Mahmud Adil Shah, 

OTHERWISE CALLED THE GOL GUMBAZ. 

(Marked W on the plan.) 

5. The mausoleum of Mahmud Adil 
Shall is one of the most remarkable tombs 
in India, and its dome is one of the largest 
masonry structures in the world (see 
sketch). The building was erected by Mah¬ 
mud (A.D. 1626 to 1.660), but was never 


quite completed. Besides its remarkable 
size, its method of construction claims 
the study and attention of both engineers 
and architects. The thrust of the enor¬ 
mous domical mass is counteracted by 
the compression given to the ring of the 
masonry from which the arching starts. 
This compression is produced by the 
weight of an enormous cornice formed 
out of pendentives acting inwards. On 
the platform of these pendentives the 
domei commences with a diameter of 123 
feet, thus leaving a space of 13 feet 
width all round the interior, which forms 
a very perfect whispering gallery. 

The exterior diameter of the dome is 
112 feet 8 inches, and the exterior height 
from ground 198 feet. 

The illustrations in Taylor and Fergus- 
son’s Bijapnr are three wood-cuts of 
plans, one photographic view, and seven 
photographic plates of drawings. 

Repairs to this tomb were executed 
wheu Sir Bartle Frere was Resident at 
Sattara, and have been lately carried on 
afresh by Messrs. R. B. Joyner and 
C. Reinhold, Executive Engineers, succes¬ 
sively in charge of the Kaladgi Division. 

Repairs which were urgently needed to 
the dome some short time ago have, 
through the energy particularly of Mr. 
Joyner, placed the building in security. 

Much more remains lo complete what 
has been begun. The rows of large 
brackets which form the noble cornice over 
80 feet high on each of the four exterior 
sides of the building are much mutilated 
and fallen, and no amount, of money 
expended on this grand building will be of 
any availing credit to the British Govern¬ 
ment until the fallen brackets are replaced. 
The replacing them at the height of 80 
feet is an arduous but not insuperable task. 
I would recommend that a thoroughly 
strong and secure scaffold be constructed 
for one of the four sides of the building, 
and so made as to be available for the 
other three sides. 

Instead of strengthening the corbels, as 
proposed by Mr. Joyner in liis estimate 
No. 4 of 1880, with unsightly iron struts 
and bolts, the whole masonry should be 
rebuilt. This will naturally entail addi¬ 
tional cost; but I most strongly recom¬ 
mend this course as being the only 
satisfactory one. 

Inside the tomb and to the north is an 
unfinished apse-like addition intended as a 
resting-place for Mahmud’s mother. Its 
roofless state is a source of damage in the 
rains, and temporary covering would be of 
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great advantage until more permanent 
measures can be afforded or matured. 

Within the enclosure of Mahmud’s tomb 
a number of natives have erected unsight¬ 
ly dwellings. These should be removed , 
and the whole area cleared up. 

The adjoining mosque to the west is a 
building of interest which should be pre¬ 
served. During the famine of 1870-77 part 
of the interior was enclosed for an irri¬ 
gation office, and I learned, during my 
visit in March 1881, that it is proposed to 
convert it into a travellers’ bungalow— a 
proceeding which I. consider vandalistic 
and disfiguring, and which I strongly 
advise may be counterordered. The 
mosque should be cleared of all the 
enclosing icalls and left as originally built 
and designed. 

The tomb and mosque and nalcar- 
Thana should, when the repairs are finished, 
be handed over to the charge of the district 
officials, and proper and responsible native 
custodians placed in charge to keep the 
buildings in order. The walling round 
these buildings ought to be completed. 

Juma Masjid. 

The Juma Masjid. 

(Marked V on the plan.) 

0. This fine mosque was built by All 
Add Shall between A.D. 1557 and 1580 
(see sketch). 

The illustrations in Taylor and Fergus- 
son’s Bijapur are ground plan (wood-cut), 
two photographic views, and eleven photo¬ 
graphs of drawings. The building was put 
i n repair when the British annexed Sattara. 
Other repairs latterly found necessary 
have been carried out, but the structure 
wants careful watching to prevent damage 
by vegetation, or by rain leaking through 
the domes and roofs. 

The interior is decorated with bands of 
beautiful tile-work round the arches of the 
domes, and has a noble “ inehrab,” which 
Mas decorated in coloured and gilt freseoe 
arabesque of the most gorgeous character 
by Mahmud Adil Shah. Every means 
should be taken to preserve this splendid 
decoration by careful cleaning away dirt 
and dust and by varnishing. There are some 
good antique prayer carpets (durrisj left 
in the mosque, tvhich shotdd be carefully 
kept and the patterns copied for use. 

Mihturi Malial. 

MiHTunr Mahal. 

(Marked It on the j>Ian.) 

7. The legend ascribing the building of 
this gateway and mosque to a “ sweeper ” 
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or “ mihtur ” of Ibrahim Adil Shah 
l’s reign is not confirmed by local 
tradition. I was told by a native, 
whose family has been long located 
at Bijapur, that the term “mihtur,”as 
applied to the building, signifies “prince” 
—not “ sweeper.” The Chiefs of Cliitral 
are still entitled “ mihtur”; and it seems 
much more probable that this beautiful 
building, a place of Muhammadan worship, 
was dedicated to a prince rather than to a 
man of low caste. 

The illustrations in Taylor and Fergus- 
son’s Bijapur consist of apian (wood-cut) of 
the gateway, a photograph showing the 
gateway and mosque, and ten photographs 
of drawings and details of the gateway by 
Captain .Hart, Mr. Cumming, and the two 
native assistants. The masonry of both 
mosque and gateway is exceedingly well 
executed, and the skilful use of concrete 
blocks in the construction of the floors is 
an admirable example of how that material 
is capable of being employed. 

The ornamental details in the gateway 
are exquisitely wrought in stone, and afford 
the most perfect examples of the stone¬ 
cutter’s art, whilst the wooden doorways arc 
finely carved in hold design. 

The building, in all respects a little gem, 
is under 30 feet square in plan, has three 
storeys, and the flanking minarets are a 
little over Go foot in height (see sketch). 

The perforated stone railing or bolus- 
trade round the top of the gateway is 
much damaged, and should be renewed. 
The brackets and clinjjas of the projecting 
whitlows are broken, and require restora¬ 
tion. The repair and preservation of both 
mosque and gateway should be skilfully 
and thoroughly carried out, and the two 
buildings given over to be jealously guard¬ 
ed and cared for by responsible custodians. 


The Citadel. 

8. Close to the entrance to the c itadel or 
“ arkilla ” there are a quantity of Hindu 
columns which belonged to a temple, and 
have been recently unearthod. Near these 
is a mosque converted out of Hindu 
pillars and other materials of a Hindu 
temple, and in the enclosure of the mosque 
is a rude mound, beneath which are the 
bodies of the Muhammadans who were 
killed in capturing Bijapur under Mullick 
Karim-ud-din A.3). i312. Some of the 
columns in the colonnade of the mosque 
are of a blackstone, and remarkable for 
their singular design and elaborate sculp¬ 
ture. These .Hindu remains should be 


The Citadel or Arkilla, 


( 




preserved and not utilised. Proceeding 
further into the citadel the Mecca, Masjid 
is reached—built in Yusuf Ali Shah’s 
time,—a small square building surrounded 
by a colonnade. The masonry work of 
the Central building is beautifully cut and 
laid, and the “ niehrab ” of the mosque 
very handsomely carved in stone. This 
building should be kept in repair. 

The other buildings in the citadel are 
mostly in a ruinous condition. They were 
largely constructed of wood, the removal of 
which by the Mahrattas caused the collapse 
of so many walls and floors. An exception 
to these is— 


The As hah Maiial. 

(No. 12 in plan,) 

This is a very singular building, with 
large wooden columns supporting the 
front verandah. 

In Taylor and Eergusson’s Bijapur it 
is illustrated by a ground plan (wood-cut), 
one photographic view, and six photo¬ 
graphed plates of drawings, sections, 
details, etc. 

Owing to its use as a sacred edifice for 
relics of the Prophet Muhammad* it 
escaped destruction by the Mahrattas, 
and gives a good idea of the character of 
the palaces that were ruined elsewhere 
in the citadel and robbed of all their 
wood-work. The palace measures in plan 
135 feet by 100 feet, and has two storeys, in 
front of which is the verandah with huge 
columns of wood over 33 feet high. The 
principal apartments are in the upper 
storey : they are decorated with coloured 
frescoes on the walls, with beautifully 
pierced wooden screens fitted to windows, 
and with doorways inlaid with ivory. 
All of these arc much neglected , and 
deserve a better fate. The frescoes could 
be cleaned and protected by a hard varnish, 
and the ornamental wood-worlc of pierced 
and inlaid work should be skilfully 
repaired and carefully oiled. In one 
apartment arc kept some carpets and 
hangings for state purposes. The work¬ 
manship, colouring, and pattern of some 
of these are first rate and in true Oriental 
style, but they are badly eared for and 
full of dust. If they are to be preserved, 
it is absolutely necessary that they be 
repaired and backed with strong cloth or 
canvass to prevent them falling to pieces, 
and hung against walls where they can be 
seen. The patterns of these carpets should 
be copied for the use of carpet weavers 
in India. 


* Two hairs of the Prophet's beard are preserved in a goldeu 
casket set with pearls. 
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The remnants of the Atlil Shahi library 
were preserved in the Ashar Mahal, but 
some years ago were removed by Sir Bartle 
JPrere. 

Considerable repairs are required to 
this building, which now has a desolate 
and neglected appearance . Some masonry 
arches were built up by Captain Hart to 
support and strengthen the roof of the 
verandah, but these are very unsightly, 
and a more skilful means of repairing the 
weakened roof could be employed by 
renewing timber beams. 

The Anand Mahal, or Palace of Delight, 
has some fine concrete floors, and was ori¬ 
ginally decorated with handsome coloured 
tile-work. It is proposed to convert this 
building into the Executive Engineer’s 
residence. Th a gateway leading to the 
Anand Mahal has some splendid interior 
plaster-work worthy of preservation and 
illustration, and should not be occupied. 

The Tomb of Yusuf Turk, built by 
Ishmail Adil Shah (see the sketch) should 
also be preserved and not occupied. 

The Gag an Mahal is very ruined, but 
lias a grand archway. Further ruin should 
be stayed, and the place cleared of debris. 
The Arash Mahal is intended for the re¬ 
sidence of the Civil Surgeon; the Adalat 
ha-Mahal as the residence of the Collector 
and Magistrate; and the so-called Chini 
Mahal or Granary as the offices for the 
district. 

Besides these are the A larngir Padshah’s 
Mosque, the PaniMahal, the Soneri Mahal, 
the conspicuous Sath Khundi Mahal, built 
by Mali mud Adil Shall, and the Chinch- 
Didi Masjid, all of which should be cleared 
of debris and decay arrested , as far as 
possible, by the extraction of roots and 
creepers, and by filling in cracks in masonry 
with cement, so as to mitigate the damage 
which heavy rain is Liable to cause. Debris 
Should be collected in convenient heaps 
and creepers planted so as to trail over 
them. 


<SL 


Anand Mahal. 


Oagan Mahal. 


Arash Mahal. 
Adalat*ka-Mahal. 

Chini Mahal. 


Alamgir Padshah's Mosque. 

Pani Mahal, Soneri Mahal. 

Sath Khundi Mahal or Manzali. 
Chineh-Didi Masjid. 


The Great Gun Malik-i-Maidan.— 

(A.D. 1548.) 

9: This highly finished gigantic howit¬ 
zer is of mixed metal (*ths copper, 1 th tin), 
and lies on the outer walls of the city. Its 
extreme length is 14' 3", and its greatest 
diameter at the muzzle 5' 2" (see 
sketch). 

It was at one time proposed to remove 
this fine specimen of ancient casting to 
England, hut fortunately the bad roads 
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put a stop to any such measure. I recom¬ 
mend that the gun be properly mounted 
on the bastion where it now rests. 

Taj Bftori. 

The Taj Baori. —(A.D. 1660—1626.) 

10. This is a fine tank of water; measur¬ 
ing 223 feet by 219 feet, marked J on 
the plan, and has a facade facing the 
street, with an archway of 35 feet span 
flanked by minarets over 60 feet high. 
Two wood-cuts—elevation and plan, to¬ 
gether with one photographic view, and two 
photographs of drawings—are in Taylor 
and Eergusson’s book on Bijapur. 

The facade of the building was never 
completed, and it will much improve the 
general appearance to finish it. 

Ibrahim Roza. 

The Ibrahim Roza. —(A.D. 1579—1626.) 

11. This is about half a mile from the 
walls of Bijapur and to the south-east. The 
Roza or garden is an enclosure, in which 
are the tomb of Ibrahim Adil Shah II 
and his family and the adjacent mosque. 
An inscription records that the buildings 
took over 36 years to complete; that 6,533 
workmen were employed on them; and 
that the cost amounted to a sum equivalent 
to more than half a million pounds ster¬ 
ling. 

Both the tomb and mosque are Very 
perfectly executed and finished, and the 
best preserved of all the Bijapur monu¬ 
ments. They are illustrated in Taylor 
and Eergusson’s volume by a ground plan 
(wood-cut), by two photographs, and by ten 
photographs from drawings made by Cap¬ 
tain Hart, Mr. A. Cumming,and two native 
draftsmen. The photographs are, how ever, 
much faded, and the drawings do not 
appear either distinctly or to advantage. 

The tomb of Ibrahim is remarkable for 
the manner in which the interior, 40 feet 
square, is flat roofed in concrete faced with 
stone; also for the very rich ornament 
wdtich has been lavished on various parts 
of the edifice. 

There are six tombs in the interior, 
which is a perfectly plain apartment with 
no ornament save what appears in the ela¬ 
borate stone trellis-w r ork and tracery of 
the window's. The geometric devices in¬ 
terwoven with Arabic inscriptions produce 
a very remarkably rich lattice; but it is in 
parts much broken, and should , if possible, 
be renewed. 

The outer walls of the four entrances are 
richly ornamented, and the wooden doors 
with carvings and gilt metal knobs present 
a bold and handsome appearance. 
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The central apartment is surrounded with 
a double verandah; the inner verandah has 
most rich and minute carvings on its 
columns and ceilings. The exterior 
surfaces of the main walls were once 
covered with elaborately painted and gilt 
arabesques now much faded. 

A skilful renewal of this surface decora¬ 
tion would greatly enhance the beauty of 
the tomb; but it must be done by an expert. 

The ceilings of the verandahs want 
making secure, and one of the arches of the 
outer row of columns is cracked, and should 
be strengthened. Whitewash on pillars 
should be removed by application of strong 
soda and water and scrubbing off with 
hard bamboo brushes and palette knives. 
All carved wood-ioork in doors and win - 
doics requires preserving by cleaning and 
oiling. The outside chujjas and brackets 
want reneical and repair. 

The mosque has a fine colonnade, arched 
and domed over with great skill and taste¬ 
ful ingenuity. The whole of the interior 
and much of the exterior has been white¬ 
washed. The interior walls and arches 
have been fined and picked out with grey ! 
whilst underneath lies a profusion of 
coloured decorations. The building is in 
need of some exterior repair to chujjas, 
brackets, roof, cornices, Sfc. 

The garden requires putting in order, 
and the vaulted chambers of the four 
walls which enclose it, and those in the 
lower part of the terrace which support 
the mosque and tomb, should be cleaned 
out. The whole place must be in proper 
custody to prevent damage and pollution 
(see sketch). 


Project for converting Bijapur into the Head 
Quarters Station of the Kaladgi District. 

12. During my visit in March last, I had 
the advantage of meeting Mr. Reinhold, 
Executive Engineer of Kaladgi, who fives 
at Bijapur, and he accompanied me over 
the several buildings in the citadel which 
it is proposed to convert into offices and 
residences for the district officials. 

The question of making Bijapur the 
head-quarters of the district was raised in 
1875 by Colonel (now Lieutenant-General) 
H. St. Clair Wilkins, n.E., then Superin¬ 
tending Engineer. Writing to the Bombay 
Government on the 31st December 1875 
from Bijapur, he calls attention to the 
approaching visit of the Governor, and 
requests that his letter may be laid before 


Bijapur Project 
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him;—points out that Bijapur is centrally 
situated in the Kaladgi District;—has 
many advantages over the station of 
Kaladgi, which he describes as an obscure 
village. Kaladgi in former days a station 
of that southern portion of the district 
which belonged to the Madras Presidency, 
and when Bijapur pertained to the in¬ 
dependent State of Sattara. Kaladgi des¬ 
cribed as miserably provided with public 
and private buildings;—as being very 
inaccessible ;—of no political importance ; 
—climate very hot; — visited every few 
years by cholera ; —has no cold season ; — 
as being depressing to Europeans,— with 
a bad water-supply. 

On the other hand, he describes Bijapur 
as admirably adapted for a head- quarters 
stationpoints out that by its adoption 
money might be saved, since the expendi¬ 
ture necessary at Kaladgi would produce 
larger results at Bijapur. Bijapur once 
inhabited by a million people.' The fort, 
over six miles in circumference, is filled 
with buildings of all kinds which are con¬ 
vertible. The climate of Bijapur is salu¬ 
brious ;—it enjoys westerly sea breezes in 
the hot weather ;— is not subject to cholera. 
Its inhabitants speak well of the climate. 
The water-supply good. He also points 
out that the resuscitation of Bijapur as 
capital of the district would be an act of 
political wisdom; — that ample accommoda¬ 
tion exists for police and troops;—that if 
Bijapur is made the capital, the most valu¬ 
able of the public buildings and monu¬ 
ments would have a chance of permanent 
preservation. 

Colonel St. Clair Wilkins, again address¬ 
ing the Bombay Government on 23rd Feb¬ 
ruary 1876, enters into the details of 
the scheme, and points out that the civil 
officers of the district hold it to be for 
the public benefit.—Bijapur free from 
cholera since 1872.—Is situated on the 
elevated watershed between the Bhima 
and Krishna rivers.—Kaladgi in a 
depressed basin.—Population of Kaladgi 
6,591. —Population of Bijapur 12,935.— 
Estimated cost of completing buildings 
necessary to Kaladgi Ks. 1,04,000.— 
Estimated cost to convert buildings at 
Bijapur Its. 97,000.—Suggests that Mr. 
Molecy, c.e., take up his head-quarters at 
Bijapur ami carry out the alterations. 

13. Mr. G. T. Molecy, f.r.i.b.a., c.e., 
was accordingly appointed Executive Engi¬ 
neer of the Kaladgi District, and submit¬ 
ted a series of estimates and plans for 
converting the following buildings at 
Bijapur:— 

(1) Granary or Cliini Mahal into offices for the 
Collector and Judge. 
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(2) The Serai into a jail. 

The Idgah into Police linos. 

(4) Yusuf Adil Shah’s Masjid, &e., into Executive 
Engineer’s office. 

(5) The Adalat Mahal into a residence for the 

Collector.- 

(6) The Dowlia Ykut Mahal into a residence for 
the 1st Assistant Collector. 

(7) The so-called Chini Mahal into a residence 
for the Superintendent of Police. 

(8) The Anand Mahal into a residence for the 

Executive Engineer. 

(9) The Arash Mahal into a residence for the 

Civil Surgeon. 

The last of these estimates is dated 13th 
September 1876. 

14. The Bombay Government issued Orders by the Bombay Government, 
an order, No. 1862 of 1876, on the 4th 

November 1876, sanctioning the Bijapur 
project, but want of funds prevented any 
allotment being made. The matter was, 
however, ordered not to be -lost sight of. 

15. Mr. Molecy’s plans and estimates 
were forwarded to me by the Secretary to 
Government, Public Works Department, 

Bombay, on the 7th April 1881 for my 
opinion and report on the proposed modi¬ 
fication of the several buildings sit Bijapur. 

1 have gone carefully over these plans 
and estimates, and now beg to submit my 
views. 

16. Mr. Molecy’s estimate, No. 8 of Conversion of the Granary into offices. 
1876-77, for the conversion of the Granary 

into district offices, Its. 20,000. 

There is, I think, no objection. This 
building known as the Granary or Chini 
Mahal was erected by Ibraham, grandson 
of Yusuf, founder of the Adil Shahi 
Dynasty, A.D. 1524—48. It is in the 
citadel or avkilla (No. 7 on the plan), 
and has a ground and upper floor, and 
measures 278 feet iu length, and forms 
one end of a quadrangle 365 ieet x 216 
feet. 

Arcaded recesses extend all round the 
quadrangle. 

The greater part of the building is taken 
up by a large domed ball 128 X 29 feet 
10 inches, and rises to the full height 
of the building. The wings project on 
efiher flank, and were connected by a huge 
verandah, supported at one time by two 
wooden columns. Only the masonry bases 
of these now remain, and all the wood-work 
have been removed by the Mahrattas. 

Some grain, pieces of sulphur, broken 
glass, and China porcelain were found in the 
debris and in the staircases, which were 
bricked up in the thickness of the massive 
walls These and other discoveries—such 
as the gun found by Mr. Joyner—should 
be carefully preserved. 



Conversion of the Semi into a Jail. 


Conversion of the Idgah into Police lines. 


Conversion of the mosque of Adil Shah, See, 
into the Executive Engineer’s office. 
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Coloured tiles were formerly used to 
decorate parts of the building. The west 
wing is assigned to the judicial branch, 
and the east wing to the revenue branch. 

The body of the building is given over 
to various offices and to an .entrance. 
Becord-rooms, cells, &c., are placed in the 
quadrangle. 

Part of the Granary appears in photo¬ 
graph III, Taylor and Pergusson’s book. 

The great hall should not he disfigured 
by high partitions, and should be kept 
free front end to end. Screens would 
sufficiently divide up the space for offices. 

The great verandah should be rebuilt. 

There is nothing to show in the plans 
what the new portions will he like in 
elevation, or what description of doors 
and windows will be provided. The style 
of Bijapur architecture should be adhered 
to throughout, and this may be done even 
in the most simple way. 

The verandah in front of the cells and 
Judge’s room is not in keeping: the 
arcading of the original building should 
be repeated. 

17. Mr. Molecy’s estimate, No. 85 of 
1876-77, for converting the serai into a jail, 

Es. 20,000. 

There is, I think, no objection to tills, 
but there are only general ground plans 
with the estimate, and, excepting some ele¬ 
vations of a new workshed and warder’s 
quarters, there is nothing to show what 
the buildings will be like. 

The serai is 1J miles north-west of 
Bijapur, and is not illustrated in Taylor 
and Pergusson’s book. 

It would be in better keeping, and 
probably economical, to use nothing but 
masonry arching instead of timber and 
tile roofs. 

18. Mr. Molecy’s estimate, No. 94 of 
1876-77, for converting the Idgah into 
Police lines, Es. 24,040. 

The Idgah is shown on the plan. It 
was erected by Aurangzib in A.D. 1090. 

Almost the whole of the buildings pro¬ 
posed are new, and only the enclosing wall 
is to be utilised in the erection of the men's 
quarters. It would seem, therefore, bet¬ 
ter to leave the Idgah for the use of 
Muhammadans, and build the lines on 
some unoccupied ground. 

19. Mr. Molecy’s estimate, No. 75 of 
1876-77, for converting the existing dila¬ 
pidated buildings situated within 10 yards 
to the south of the Anand Mahal into 
Executive Engineer’s office, Es. 3,000. 


These buildings are described as the 
mosque of Yusuf Adil Shah, &c., but no 
plan accompanied the estimate, although 
one is referred to. 

20. Mr. Molecy’s plans for converting 
the Adalet Mahal into a residence for the 
Collector. Rough estimate, Rs. 15,000. 

This building is of Ali Adil Shah II, 
and dates A.D. 1652. Its position is 
shown in the plan No. 4. All the wood¬ 
work has been removed. 


Rough 


There should be no pitched tiled roof¬ 
ing, but terrace roofing thro ughout. There 
is nothing hi the design to show the 
character of the door and window openings. 

21 . Mr. Molecy’s plans for converting 
the Dowlia Ykut Mahal into a residence 
for the 1st Assistant Collector, 
estimate, Rs. 8,500. 

I think there is no objection to this; the 
building is not shown on the plan in 
Taylor and Fergusson’s book. 

The Dowlia Ykut mosque and gateway 
are shown at T on the plan and in 
photographs XLV and XLVI in Taylor 
and Fergusson’s book. I presume it is not 
intended to touch these in any way. 

The plan for converting the Dowlia 
Ykut Mahal seems to me suitable. 

22 . Mr. Molecy’s estimate, No. 84 of 
1876-77, for converting the Chini Mahal 
outside and to the south of the arkilla 
as a residence for the Superintendent of 
Police, Rs. 8,599. 

This building is not shown on the plan 
in Taylor and Fergusson’s book. I think 
there is no objection to its use. 

There are no elevations of the house 
with the estimate to judge from. 

23. Mr. Molecy’s estimate, No. 74 of 
1876-77, for converting the Anand Mahal 
into a residence for the Executive En¬ 
gineer, Rs. 4,000. 

I think there is no objection to this 
building being used. The Anand Mahal 
was built in A.D. 1581 in the citadel 
(see No. 3 on the plan). 

The plans do not show what the pro¬ 
posed alterations will be in appearance. 

24. Mr. Molecy’s plan for adapting 
the Arash Mahal as a residence for the 
Civil Surgeon. Rough estimate, Rs. 
10 , 000 . 

I . think there is no objection to this. 
The building is 50 yards to the east of the 
Adalat Mahal (No. 4) in the citadel. 


Conversion of the Dowlia Ykut Mahal into the 
Assistant Collector’s residence. 


Conversion of tho Chini Mahal into a Police 
Superintendent’s residence. 


Conversion of the Anand Mahal into a residence 
for the Executive Engineer. 


Conversion of the Arash Mahal into the residence 
for the Surgeon. 
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The plans do not indicate what appear¬ 
ance the building will have when altered. 

25. I venture to suggest that the prelim¬ 
inary work for converting the various build¬ 
ings mentioned be commenced without 
delay. If the plans before me had been 
of sufficient detail, I would have made a 
design of how I think any one of the build¬ 
ings should be treated; but if the Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer, Bijapur, will send me 
elevations and details of how the build¬ 
ings would look after the alterations 
as proposed are carried out, I will, if 
necessary, make any suggestions for keep¬ 
ing the architecture in harmony with that 
of Bijapur, and furnish drawings for the 
purpose. This report is preliminary only, 
as more buildings than those mentioned 
remain to be inspected and reported on. 
Eor this purpose, and to obtain f urther 
illustrations of Bijapur architecture and 
art, I hope before long to repeat my visit. 

H. H. COLE, Captain, EM, 

Curator of Ancient Monuments in India. 
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AHMEDABAD. 

1. My visit to Ahmedabad, 18th to 21st 
March last, enabled me to see many of 
the architectural remains of that very 
interesting and wonderful city. The 
opening of the Rajputana State Railway 
makes the place as easily accessible from 
the north as it is from the south; and the 
immediate and first tendency of the im¬ 
proved communication is to damage and 
misappropriate the picturesque and beauti¬ 
ful buildings of the city. Already one 
mosque (MiaKhanChisti’s,built A.D.1465) 
is used as a residence; and signs are not 
wanting elsewhere of the readiness, on the 
part of both Natives and Europeans, to 
utilise ancient architectural memorials for 
domestic purposes. (See sketch No. 1.) 

2. I submit that the most complete and 
proper care shold be taken of the Ahmed¬ 
abad monuments. The city is distinctly 
one of the most picturesque and artistic 
in the whole of the Bombay Presidency, 
and the number of visitors is now greatiy 
increased. Some of the old tombs and 
mosques have received repairs and atten¬ 
tion, but the number of those that are 
maltreated is a deplorable condition ur¬ 
gently calling for systematic remedies. 

3. The Saracenic architecture of Ahmed¬ 
abad was inaugurated by Ahmed Shah in 
A. 3). 1411, and, as elsewhere throughout 
India, the Muhammadans began by build¬ 
ing out of materials taken from Hindu tem¬ 
ples. The peculiarity of Ahmedabad archi¬ 
tecture is, however, that the Hindu masons 
who built the later mosques and tombs 
adhered closely to indigenous forms instead 
of to those characteristic of the moslems, 
producing buildings with a larger 
admixture of Hindu or Jaina detail than 
is seen in other capitals founded by the 
followers of the Prophet. Added to* this, 
the plans prescribed by the Muham¬ 
madans for their buildings imparted to 
the style a breadth of conception not gene¬ 
rally displayed in Hindu architecture, and 
a singular elegance and character thus 
appeared in the structures the remains of 
which lie scattered in the city and the 
neighbourhood, 

4. Mr. Janies Eergusson, in his History 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture, has 
devoted a whole chapter to the architecture 
of Guzerat, of which Ahmedabad, for the 
last 450 years, has been the capital; and a 
volume, profusely illustrated by photo- 
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graphs by Colonel Biggs, it. a., and with 
historical and descriptive sketches by Mr. 
T. C. Hope, and architectural notes by Mr. 
Bergusson, was published in 1866. The 
plan of Ahmedabad and its environs is 
taken frpm the latter work. 

6. Mr. Burgess, Archaeological Surveyor 
in Bombay, visited Ahmedabad in October 
1874 and reported on, transcribed and 
translated some of the inscriptions on 
the buildings (see Archaeological Survey 
of Western India—Kathiawad and Kachh, 
1876). 

6. The city walls were built by Sultan 
Ahmed I in 1412, and were in 1486 so 
strengthened and repaired by Mahmud 
Begurra as to make Ahmedabad one of 
the best defended cities in India. In the 
seventeenth century the walls were noticed 
with wonder and praise by almost all 
European travellers. During the dis¬ 
orders of the early part of the eighteenth 
century they fell into considerable decay, 
and in 1756 the rains were so heavy that 
in several places great gaps were created. 
In the same year Momin Khan put them 
in repair. But later on, in 1780, they 
were, near the Khan Jalian gate, breached 
by the British. After this gradually 
became so ruinous that carts and carriages 
could pass through, and the city was as 
unsafe as the suburbs, robberies and mur¬ 
ders being common. In the early years of 
British management (1818-1825) com¬ 
plaints of the bad state of the walls were 
constant. In 1825 the Collector wrote:—• 
“ The city is on all sides open to thieves 
and robbers;” and in 1828 the circuit 
Judge drew attention to the state of the 
walls, urging that some of the city reve¬ 
nues should be set apart for their repair, 
but fearing that it was too' late for any 
sufficient remedy. Shortly after this, 
chiefly by the exertions of Mr. H. Bor- 
radaile, the Collector, much public interest 
was taken in the restoration of the walls; 
a tax on clarified butter was levied, and in 
1832, at a cost of £25,000, they were 
thoroughly repaired.* If Ahmedabad is 
as alive to its interests now as it was under 
the guidance of Mr. Borradaile, the 
ichoje place would he placed in a complete 
state of preservation, and every architect 
tural monument would have its responsible 
guardian. 

7. The following accounts of buildings 
and recommendations for remedial 


* See Bombay Gazetteer of Ahmedabad, page 267, 
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measures arc in the order in which my 
visits were made :— 

Sidi St/ad’s Mosque in the “ Xfhaddar ”— 
('marked No. 1 on (plan). 

8. This very beautiful lnxilding is at the 
north-east corner of the Bhaddar, and was 
built by Sidi Syad, a slave of Ahmed Shah 
(A.D. 11*11). The Mahrattas desecrated it; 
and it is now used as a mamlatdar’s kaclieri, 
for which purpose the front openings 
have been bricked up, the inner columns 
whitewashed, and the beautiful marble 
windows of perforated tracery (see sketch 
No. 7) filled from inside with plaster. 
The roof consists of a series of small domes 
beautifully and fancifully corbelled. 

9. The clearing and cleaning of its dis¬ 
figurements and impedimenta are urgent 
remedies which I strongly recommend 
to Government; but, to place the building 
in a suitable condition, an office will have to 
be provided for the mamlatdar. 

Ahmed Shah’s Mosque in the “ Bhaddar ”—* 
AD. 1414 (marked No. 2 on the plan). 

10. This is constructed out of Hindu 
columns put together with an irregularity 
similar to that observable at the Kutb 
Mosque near Delhi and at the mosques at 
Mandu in Malwa. 

11. The interior is roofed in by a series 
of domes of the Jaina type, and on one side 
(to the right facing the west), enclosed by 
stone traceries, is a raised floor, evidently 
intended for the ladies of the palace. The 
mehrab in the centre of the west wall of the 
mosque has an inscription above it. On the 
right is a marble pulpit. The whole of the 
interior is very dirty. Some of the domes 
show signs of leakage; to remedy this, 
they want repair outside, and vegetation 
should be removed. In front of the build¬ 
ing is a grave mound, where repose the 
bodies of those who were killed in the fight 
against the Hindus. The mosque is "no 
longer in use, and should at least be in 
custody and kept clean. 

The Tin Darwaza (marked No. 3 on 
plan). 

12. This is a fine gateway in the city, and 
used to be an entrance to an enclosure in 
front of the Bhaddar gate. In 1877 sdtne 
repairs were executed, and a hideous roof 
removed from the upper terrace. 

The Jama Masjid (marked No. 4 on 
plan). 

13. This is an enclosure measxxring about 
400 feet by 250 feet, the mosque at 
the west end being about 200 feet by 90 
feet. It is a handsome building '(see 
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sketch No. 2); but the minarets flanking 
the central arch were overturned by an 
earthquake in 1819. The interior is par¬ 
ticularly striking with its colonnade of 
fine pillars, zenana gallery with tracery, 
and nurfierous domes of the Jain type. 

Id. The mehrab is of marble, very effec¬ 
tively inlaid with stone, and has a marble 
inscription above it (dated 4th January 
1424 A.D.). There is an upper gallery 
round the central portion of the mosque, 
which gives height and grandeur to that 
part of the building. Unfortunately all 
the stone columns and walls have been 
whitewashed. The whitewash should be 
removed. The tank in the centre of the 
courtyard of the mosque lias been very 
unsuitably roofed over with corrugated 
iron. 

Ahmed Shah’s Tomb [repaired A.D. 

1537—38] (.'marked No. 5 on plan). 

15. This building, to the east of the Jama 
Masjid, is a massive edifice with a dome, 
and has windows of tracery, the ornament 
of which is particularly effective and 
handsome. There are some good brass 
doors to the tomb entrances. The whole 
place, tvhich is extremely dirty, should be 
cleaned and placed in proper custody : 
vegetation requires removing from the 
roof; and the rear verandah, which has 
been ruthlessly bricked up for some 
wretched squatter, should be cleared. 

Tombs of Ahmed Shah’s Wives (marked 
No. 6 on plan). 

16. Near Ahmed Shah’s tomb stands the 
enclosure which contains the graves and 
tombs of the Eanis. It consists of a 
basement raised some 9 or 10 feet above 
the ground, with a surrounding colonnade 
screened from the outside by stoue tracery 
of great variety and elaboration. In the 
court, which is open to the sky, there are 
several tombs of marble, beautifully 
wrought in ornamental bands of sculpture ; 
and the monument to M'urki Bibi, a 
favourite wife, has an inlay of black marble 
and mother-of-pearl. These are beautiful 
works of art, thoroughly appropriate to 
their object, and should be completely 
-restored. 

17. A great deal of damage is done to 
the cloister, its marble terrace, and to the 
tombs, by trees and creepers; whilst slabs 
of marble have in many instances been 
utterly displaced. The whole of the 
damaging vegetation should be outrooted. 
The enclosure is surrounded by filthy 
native houses, and great squalor prevails, 
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the removal of which would do much 
good to this remarkable building. There 
should be a custodian here and the place 
kept clean. 

Dustur Khan's Mosque [A.D. Circa , 
1486] (marked No. 7 on plan). 

18. Mahmud Begurra’s minister, Dustur 
Khan, built a remarkably elegant mosque 
in the southern quarter of the city, and 
surrounded it with a colonnade of pillars 
supporting small semi-circular domes, and 
enclosed by perforated stone tracery. The 
screen-work is very varied and hold in 
design; hut unfortunately some one has 
thought proper to whitewash the building ; 
and until this is removed and the place 
cleaned up, its beauty is greatly obscured. 
Beneath the courtyard is a subterranean 
reservoir 76 feet square, vatdted over with 
masonry. The building should be in 
custody. 

Bani Sipri’s Mosque and Mausoleum 

[see sketch No. 3] (marked No. 8 on 
plan). 

19. The memorials of the wife of Ahmed 
Shah’s son stand inside and near the 
Astodia gate of the city, and were built in 
A.D. 1511—1526. Both buildings are of 
singular elegance, and delicately wrought 
with carvings and perforated screen-work. 
The mosque measures 55 feet by 20 feet, 
and has two flanking minarets, 50 feet high, 
gracefully tapered and enriched with archi¬ 
tectural ornament. A pair of united bracket 
windows at the end facing the street gives a 
picturesque appearance to the exterior, and 
are as good examples of this class to he found 
anywhere in India. The three mehrabs 
inside the building are of white marble, dain¬ 
tily carved, and are worthy of illustration 
in detail as fine specimens of this parti¬ 
cular kind of mosque ornament. The 
interior of the mosque is not as clean or 
properly taken care of as the building 
deserves. The Rani’s tomb is an elevated 
square building with a semi-circular dome, 
and surrounded by a low verandah with 
a splendidly incised plinth and enclosed 
with tracery. Vegetation on the dome and 
roof should be removed, and the building 
put in repair and kept in proper custody. 

Shah Alam (marked No. 9 on plan). 

20. The Pir, Shah Alam, son of Kutb- 
ul-Alam, the saint of Butwa, was buried 
in A. D. 1475 in a handsome tomb 3 miles 
from Ahmedabad. After his interment, the 
place acquired other edifices, and was 



enclosed by a high wall. The tomb is square 
in plan, surmounted by a dome, and 
enclosed by a verandah with beautiful stone 
trellis-work. The central apartment, in 
which rests the actual tomb, is surrounded 
by a second row of screens; and the tomb is 
covered by a wooden canopy exquisitely 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The interior 
of the dome is handsomely painted in fresco, 
and the floor is of marble. A marble 
fence or low screen encircles the canopy. 
The outer verandah has an entrance on 
each of its four sides, fitted with sliding 
doors of ornamentally-pierced brass plates. 
A t one corner of the t omb arc buried the 
children of Shah Alam. Great variety and 
fancy are displayed in the patterns of the 
stone and marble screen-work which 
encloses the outer verandah and the inner 
tomb. The building is now in fair order, 
considerable attention having been be¬ 
stowed on it by Mr. Borradaile, c.s., late 
Collector of Ahmedabad. 

Mausoleum of Mai Alam at Shah Alam 
(see No. 9 on plan). 

21. This tomb is one of the buildings in 
the Shah Alam enclosure, but is plainer 
than that of the saint. The surrounding 
courtyard requires weeding, and vegeta¬ 
tion should be completely outrooted from 
the building as icell as from the terrace. 

Shah Alam Mosque (see No. 9 on plan). 

22. The mosque has two fine minarets at 
either extremity of the facade. The 
interior is a colonnade of three rows of six 
pillars roofed over with domes and covings. 
The masonry is unfortunately disfigured 
by a layer of whitewash, which should be 
removed, and the place is rendered still 
more unattractive by numerous swarms of 
bees in the domes. 

The Kankria Tank (marked No. 10 on 
plan). 

23. About a mile from Ahmedabad to 
the south-east of the city is this fine reser¬ 
voir, surrounded by masonry steps for a 
circumference of a mile, and with pavilions 
and a handsome supply sluice. In the 
centre is a small garden and baradari 
connected by a masonry causeway. The 
place is well worth caring for and keep- 
ing in order . 

Sidi Busir’s Mosque and Tomb (marled 
No. 11 on J)la7ij. 

24. The ruined tomb and still more ruined 
mosque of Sidi Bttsir are buildings w ell 
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worthy of being preserved from further 
decay. The archway and minarets are 
all that remain erect of the mosque, and 
their handsome proportions and the variety 
in the stone ornaments render them valu¬ 
able examples of the Ahmedabad style. 
The tomb is occupied by natives, and 
presents a disgraceful picture of dirt and 
neglect. The place should he cleared and 
cleaned, and what remains of the build¬ 
ings ought to be repaired. The date of 
these edifices is not known for certain, 
but they belong probably to the reign of 
Mahmud Begurra. 

Haibut Khan's Mosque (marked No. 12 
on plan). 

25. This is an instance of the way 
in which the materials of desecrated 
Hindu shrines were utilised for the 
pui'poses of the Muhammadans. The 
interior colonnade has pillar shafts of all 
varieties of Hindu ornament, raised one 
above the other to suit the plan on which 
the masjid was designed. Built at the 
time that Ahmedabad was first established, 
it is not only a monument of historic 
value, but shews how the local style 
developed itself architecturally. 

Azam Khan’s Palace (marked No. 13 on 
planJ. 

26. Azam Khan in A.I). 1636 caused this 
building to be erected ; subsequently it 
was used as a college, but in 1820 under¬ 
went conversion by our Government into a 
jail, and up to the present time carpets, 
durris, cloths and basket-work are manu¬ 
factured by prisoners. The entrance gate¬ 
way has a handsome dome with ingenious 
and effective cuspings. Below the dome 
is an underground chamber or taikhana 
approached by four staircases. This apart¬ 
ment served as a retreat during hot weather, 
and has in its centre a fountain, around 
which the inmates of the palace sat or slept 
in cool seclusion. The conversion of the 
palace buildings into a jail has destroyed 
their design and character; but the place is 
interesting, and its architectural appear¬ 
ance could be easily restored in,drawings. 

. » ' ’■ 

Sirkhej (marked No. 14 on plan). 

27. Across the Sabarmati River, and 
about 5 miles south-west of Ahmedabad, is 
the village of Sirkhej, to which the friend 
and counsellor of Ahmed Shah, Ganj 
Buksh, retired to, and died in A.D. 1445. 
A tomb and mosque were here erected by 
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Kutub Shah in A.D. 1451, and Mahmud Ahmedabad- 
Begurra made the locality a resort, built Sirkhej. 
the large tank and palace, and erected 
a mausoleum for himself and his queen 
Raj Bai. 

Tomb and Mosque of Ganj Buksh at 
Sirkhej (see No. 14 on plan). 

28. The tomb Of tile saint, said to be Tomb and Mosque of Ganj Buksh. 
largest of its kind in Guzerat, is about 130 

feet square in plan; the central apartment is 
surmounted by a flat dome, and the ve¬ 
randah covered with a series of smaller 
ones. Round the tomb itself is a screen of 
ornamentally-pierced brass, and the en¬ 
trance is decorated with mosaics of colored 
glass and minor work (“ shish”). The 
exterior of the verandah is entirely filled 
with windows of perforated stone, and the 
floor of the verandah is of marble slabs. 

The masonry of the whole of the building 
is literally smothered with whitewash, 
and unless the removal of this barbarous 
disfigurement can be arranged for, the 
building ivill never be seen to advantage, 
or be worthily treated. In front of the 
tomb is a handsome pavilion of lofty pillars 
surmounted by nine small semi-circular 
domes. The vandal who whitewashed Ganj 
Buksli’s tomb gave this also a good coat¬ 
ing, and its removal should not be lost 
sight of when merciful remedies are un¬ 
dertaken at Sirkhej. The mosque consists 
of a domed colonnade, measuring about 200 
feet by 80 feet, with a courtyard surround¬ 
ed by a verandah to the east, measuring 
about 200 feet square. The pillars in 
the mosque itself are lofty and handsome, 
and the whole effect of the building would 
be stately and pleasing if the inevitable 
whitewash had not been liberally applied. 

It covers the columns of the verandah 
round the court and the columns of the 
building of the mosque itself, and should 
be taken off. A handsome pulpit, the 
king’s seat, and the marble mehrab adorn 
the interior; but the raised gallery for 
the ladies of the palace has beeu looted 
of its screen-work. 

Tomb of Mahmud Begurra and his Queen 

Raj Bai at Sirkhej (see No. 14 on 

plan). 

29. These buildings overlook the large Tomb of Mahmud Begurra. 
tank at Sirkhej, and are divided by a porch 

which is now disfigured by whitewash 
and blue paint. The tomb of Mahmud 
Begurra is a domed building surrounded 
with windows of stone trcllis-work. It 
contains his tombstone and those of his 
sons, all of which are very handsome and 
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of white marble. The floor of the build¬ 
ing is of black and white marble, but no 
care is taken to keep the place clean, and 
the neglect and the whitewash which, 
as elsewhere, is omnipotent, render the 
place imattractive in spite of its good 
design and ornamental details. 

The Tomb of Bibi Baj Bai at Sirkhej 
(see No. 14 on plan). 

30. This contains three tombstones 
handsomely carved, hut the building is 
neither so large nor so well decorated as 
that of Mahmud; and, as far as I could 
ascertain, the interior columns and screen- 
work are of plaster. 

The Sirkhej Tank (see No. 14 on plan). 

31. The walls of the various buildings 
require careful examination, and the 
numerous creepers 'aud prolijic vegetation 
which appear between the joints of the 
masonry should be utterly destroyed. 

The porch in the southern colonnade of 
the mosque of Ganj Bulcsh is particu¬ 
larly threatened with destructive over¬ 
growth, and its great beauty demands 
that so simple a matter as the cutting out 
of roots should be undertaken without 
delay. The ruins of the palace, waste 
weir of the tank and supply sluice require 
periodical attention of the same kind; 
but there is a small mosque on the eastern 
side of the tank which is bricked up, 
neglected, and should be cleaned out. 

The Tomb of Azam Khan and Mozam 
Khan (see No. 14« on plan). 

32. This is a brick building on the road 
between Ahmedabad and.Sirkhej, and is 
said to contain the remains of the two 
architects of Sirkhej. Its peculiarity lies 
in its great massiveness resembling the 
sloping bastioned architecture of Tugk- 
lugkabad near Delhi. 

Syud TJsman's Tomb and Mosque \sec 
sketch No. 4] (see No. 15 on plan). 

33. On the opposite hank of the river 
Sabarmati, and about a mile from Ahmed¬ 
abad, are the mosque and tomb of Syud 
Usman, which Mahmud Begurra built in 
A.D. 1460. The beautiful tomb build¬ 
ing, although now sq disgracefully neg¬ 
lected and maltreated, played a part when 
the subject of Indian architecture excited 
interest in Europe at the time of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867; and the illustra¬ 
tions in Mr. Hope’s Ahmedabad Book 
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afforded to the British Commissioner 
suggestions for a building which had for 
exhibition purposes to be extremely open 
and airy. 

34. It was mainly due to the attention 
given at this Exhibition by the Science 
and Art Department to the subject of 
Indian architecture (by means of various 
illustrations and partly by photographs 
collected by Mr. Eergusson) that public 
interest awakened to the importance of 
collecting information on the subject. 
In fact in 1868, at the instance of the 
Science and Art Department, a representa¬ 
tion was made by the British Government 
to the Government of India to conserve 
and record the most remarkable of the 
ancient monuments throughout the whole 
country. Later on sanction was obtained 
to survey parties for Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay and the North-Western Provinces, 
which ultimately led to the appointment 
of Archaeological Surveyors under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and under the Govern¬ 
ments of Madras and Bombay. 

35. The tomb is 80 feet square, and the 
mode by which the central dome is sup¬ 
ported on columns gives a picturesque 
variety to the interior, and renders the 
design altogether the most successful of all 
those to be seen in Ahmedabad. The 
interiors of both the large central and 
four smaller domes over the sides of 
the building are beautifully ornamented 
after the Jatna style, and are well worthy 
of illustration by drawing or photography. 
The columns aro of a simple Hindu pattern, 
and their number and peculiar arrange¬ 
ment would give the interior an effect of 
propriety and dignity if the building was 
treated with any respect. 

36. The adjoining mosque is remarkable 
for its minarets which, although of more 
Mian ordinary simplicity for Ahmedabad, are 
graceful inoutlineand effectively ornament¬ 
ed. Both mosque and tomb were during 
my late visit enclosed by a hedge of thorns, 
the interior space being used as a cattle- 
yard by a native cultivator toko lived in 
the tomb, and had enclosed a corner of the 
building with mud walls. Cows were at 
an opposite corner surrounded with dung, 
straw and dirt. Piles of fodder filled up 
the space over the tombs ; vegetation was 
destroying the roofs of both mosque and 
tomb. The marble mehrah of the former 
as well as its marble floor had been remov¬ 
ed bodily, and the whole place was a scene 
of greater desolation than I can describe. 
The obvious remedies are to clear the 
place of cultivator , cattle and jungle, and 
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to put the hoo monuments in proper 
custody, and to repair the roofs which now 
leak violently. When this is done, the 
buildings should be fenced round with a 
simple iron railing to keep of' cattle. 

Syud Alam’s Mosque (see No. 16 on 
plan). 

37. In the north-west quarter of the city 
stands tho mosque of Syud Alain. Built 
in Ahmed Shah’s time, it is an early, 
although plain, example of how the style 
developed itself. Its plan and proportions 
are good, and all the columns and various 
parts of the structure were made express¬ 
ly for it, and not taken out of a Hindu 
temple and adapted. The building was 
during my visit under repair by the 
Public Works Department. 

| The Shahapur Mosque (see No. 17 on 
plan). 

38. This mosque is in the north of the 
city, and although small and unfinished, 
is one of the most ornate buildings in 
Ahmedabad. It was built in A.D. 1565, 
but the minarets were never completed. 
The tracery in their lower parts are most 
beautifully designed and executed. The 
frontage has a range of pointed arches, 
over which is an upper storey encircling 
the dome. The interior is partly white¬ 
washed, and the building is dirtily kept, 
whilst the roof is covered with vegetation. 
All this might with propriety be remedied. 

The Achut Bibi Mosque (see No. 18 on 
plan). 

39. About a mile to the north of Ahmed¬ 
abad is the tomb and enclosure of the wife 
of one of Ahmed Shah’s Wazirs. The 
minarets which once adorned the entrances 
to the ground and the great archway of 
the mosque have been ruined, wholly 
in the first case, and partly in the second, 
by the earthquake of 1819. 

The fa£ade of the edifice is handsome, 
the carving of the lower parts of the 
minarets being most appropriately and 
elaborately ornamented. To restore the 
buildings would entail great cost, but to 
olear them of dirt and debris, and to 
arrest further decay by the removal of 
vegetation, and by stopping cracks in the 
masonry with cement, is a work worthy of 
being sanctioned, and for which the neces¬ 
sary expense would not be excessive. The 
buildings should be in custody. 
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Darya Khan's Tomb (see No. 19 on plan). 

40. This simple and massively construct¬ 
ed building dates from A.D. 1453, and is 
near the Achut Bibi’s mosque. Its dome is 
the largest in Guzerat, and entirely of brick. 
The walls and verandah are of the same 
material; but. owing probably to the same 
earthquake that brought about the ruin of 
the Achut mosque, the verandah arches 
are badly cracked. The interior of the 
building is spacious and lofty, and a 
canopied tombstone occupies its centre. 
The place, rollick is very dirty, requires 
cleaning, and should be in suitable custody. 

Mia Khan Chisti’s Mosque (see No. 20 
on plan). 

41. This ornate building, erected in A.D. 
1465, is near the Sabarmati River, north 
of the city. Like other buildings of its 
class at Ahmedabad, it has two handsome 
minarets flanking a central arch. The 
railway officials have converted it into a 
residence. 

The JSJiahi Hugh (see No. 21 on plan). 

42. About a mile and a quarter north of 
Ahmedabad, and on the banks of the river, 
is the Shahi Bagh or Royal Garden built 
in 1622 by Shah Jahan, then Viceroy of 
Ahmedabad, in order to give work during 
a famine. Mandelslo describes the Shahi 
Bagh as being in 1638 very large, shut in 
by a great Avail with ditches full of water, 
a beautiful house and very rich rooms. 

In 1666 Thevenot found the king’s 
garden full of trees and the resort of all 
the young people of the city. The palace 
building is now used as a residence by 
the Assistant Judge. The flood of 1875 
destroyed the garden beds. 

The Queen's Mosque in Mirzapur (see 
No. 22 on plan). 

43. Near the traveller’s bungalow on the 
road to the Delhi gate is the Queen’s 
mosque, built probably A.D. 1430-1440. 
The building is 105 feet long, 46 feet 
broad, and 32 feet high. It takes its 
names from two ladies of Ahmad Shah’s 
household whose tombs arc close by. One, 
Rupavati, w as by birth a Hindu. The 
minarets, although broken by the earth¬ 
quake in 1819, are the chief beauty 
of the mosque. Their bases are exceed¬ 
ingly elaborate and full of the most 
graceful foliated ornament. Projecting 
braekctted windows are another handsome 
feature in the fayade. The tomb is a good 
looking building, and has been repaired 
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by the Public Works Department. The 
central and four flanking domes are 
supported on columns, the whole being 
open on all four sides. The insides of the 
domes are richly fretted. The mosque is 
still under repair; but the work is in¬ 
complete, and the stone carvings would be 
much improved by cleaning. The censer 
and chain is a conspicuous ornament, 
and appears in the mehrabs of the west 
wall of the interior as well as in the 
minarets. When the repairs are complete, 
the two buildings should be in custody. 

The Shah Khub-ki-Masjid. 

44. This is a small building in the city 
near the main street, and close to a highly 
carved and picturesque wooden pigeon cot 
(see sketch No. 6). There are four ranges 
of eight columns, the facade being 
flanked by two thin minarets. The 
rain leaks badly in the roof ; this 
requires remedy, and the place should 
be cared for. 

_ • * 

Kutb Shah's Mosque. 

45. This building is in the city on the 
road to, and near the Delhi gate. It nearly 
escaped mutilation, because the muni¬ 
cipality wanted to straighten the road! 

It was built by Kutb-ud-din in A.D. 
1446, and has a fagade of 5 arches, the 
central flanked, as usual, by minarets which 
have been clumsily repaired. The mehrab 
inside is of white marble well sculptured, 
the top being inlaid with colored marble. 

The mosque is used for storing bales of 
cotton , so is the tomb close by—a proceed- 
ing which ought to be stopped, and a 
proper custodian placed in charge. 

Muhafiz Khan's Mosque [see sketch No. 

6] (marked No. 25 on plan). 

46. Muhafiz Khan’s mosque is in the 
north division of the city, and was built in 
1465. It has three ranges of arches flanked 
by minarets of great beauty in design and 
sculpture. The arches are edged with 
carved work, and above each arch is a small 
bracket window. The interior pillars 
support two domes, which are highly 
enriched. There is a gallery above filled 
with elaborate tracing. The pulpit and 
five mehrabs are elaborately carved, and 
the whole building is second to none in 
beauty. Repairs are being executed by the 
Public Works Department, and when 
completed the building should only be 
accessible through a proper and responsible 
custodian. 
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Dada Harir’s Well ('marked No. 26 on 
plan). 

47. About a mile north-east of Ahmeda¬ 
bad is Dada Harir’s well, built in A.D. 1485 
by a lady of the household of Mahmud 
BegurrS.. * At the ground level it is 196 
feet long and 40 wide. It is a singularly 
beautiful architectural work, and the 
second best of its kind in Guzerat. The 
finest is at a place called Adalaj near 
Ahmedabad. The structure consists of 
flights of steps and galleries descending to 
the water. These are ornamented with 
columns and niches highly carved, and the 
effect of the vista from one end to the other 
of the Baori is most picturesque. The place 
is note much neglected. The well itself 
wants cleaning as the water gets fouled,, 
and vegetation should be removed from, 
the masonry walls. 

Minarets of a Mosque at the Railway 
Station (marked No. 27 on plan). 

48. These minarets are the tallest in Ah¬ 
medabad, but all traces of the mosque and 
of its history are for the time lost ; the lower 
parts of the towers are damaged, and the 
repair of them by the railway authorities 


would bo a graceful act. 


49. I was unable 
buildings, but hope 
again in a short time : 


to see the following 
to visit Ahmedabad 


No. on the 
plan. 

Malik Alam’s Mosque. (No. 28) 

Butwa. (No. 29) 

Queen’s Mosque in Sarangpur. (No. 30) 

Mosque of Muhammad Ghaus. (No. 31) 
Mir Abu Turab’s Tomb. (No. 32) 
Baba Lului’s Mosque. (No. 33) 

Tombs of the Dutch. 

Shah Wajih-ud-din’s Tomb. 


(No. 34) 
(No. 35) 

The Svami Narayan Temple. (No. 36) 


Hatising’s Temple. 


(No. 37) 


50. One of the best features of Ahmeda¬ 
bad is its domestic architecture. The 
town is full of highly carved wooden 
house fronts, small temples, pigeon houses 
and the like, which for variety and pit- 
turesque beauty cannot be surpassed by 
the best specimens of wooden architec¬ 
ture in Normandy and Cheshire (see 
sketch No. 6). I venture to suggest that 
estimates for the various restorations and 
repairs here recommended be called for, 
and that a requisite number of custodians 
be appointed to take charge of the buildings 
specified. 


Ahmedabad. 

Dada Harir’s WeU. 


Minarets at the Railway Station. 


Domestic architecture. 
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Bock-cut Temple near Ganesh Khind. 


Temple of Parvati. 


Karli Caves. 
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POONA. 

Hock-cut Temple near Ganesh Khind 
(see diagram). 

51. On the road to Ganesh Khind and a 
little to the west is a curious temple : to Shi va. 

Mr. Fergusson says of it:—“One more 
illustration must conclude w r hat we have 
at present to say of Hindu rock-cut 
temples. It is found near Poona and 
is very little known, though much more 
appropriate to cave architecture than most 
examples of its class. The temple itself 
is a pillared hall with apparently ten 
pillars in front, and probably had origin¬ 
ally a structural Sikra built on the upper 
plateau to mark the position of the sanc¬ 
tuary. The most original part of it is 
the Nandi, pavilion, which stands in the 
courtyard in front of the temple. It is 
circular in plan, and its roof, which is a 
great slab of rock, is supported by ap¬ 
parently sixteen square pillars of very 
simple form” (see page 447 of History 
of India and Eastern Architecture). 

The illustration in Fergusson’s book 
gives an impression of much greater size 
than is actually the case, and being thus 
prepared, I at first found some difficulty 
in identifying the place. 

The circular mandapam is of solid 
stone, but four columns have fallen. The 
resident Brahmins called the temple 
“ Panch Panduaki Dewal.” The fallen 
stonework could be reset at a moderate 
cost. 

Temple of Parvati. 

52. Picturesquely situated on a hill south 
of the city of Poona is the temple of 
Parvati, built by the Peshwa Balaji Baji 
Rao in A.I). 1749. As an example of 
architecture of this date the building is 
not without interest, and should ulti¬ 
mately find a place among illustrations of 
Indian architecture. It has an endow¬ 
ment of Its. 1,500, and seems to be in 
fair order. 

KARLI CAVES. 

{See sketch.) 

53. Karli is a small railway station on the 
way from Poona to Khandala. The caves 
are on a hill about two miles north of the 
station. Full description is given in 
Cave Temples of India by Fergusson 
and Burgess. The ascent to the great 
cave is very steep, and rises 600 feet above 
the plain. At the foot of the hill is a 
small village called Vihergang— meaning 
probably the “ village of the Viharas,” 



Karli. 
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and thus bearing collateral testimony to 
the Buddhist origin of the caves. It is 
generally agreed that the age of the Karli 
Cave is antecedent to the Christian era. 
It is the largest chaitya cave in India, 
its interior dimensions being 124 feet 3 
inches long by 46 feet 6 inches; the width 
of the centre aisle is 25 feet 7 inches 
(see diagram taken from Pergusson’s 
History of India and Eastern Architec¬ 
ture). The wooden ribs of the roof remain 
entire, and the circular screen of wood fill¬ 
ing up a portion of the great arch in 
front has been replaced (over A). The 
columns of the central aisle have elaborate 
capitals, and the walls of the vestibule at 
A 1) are decorated with bas-relief of figure 
subjects. The temple to the goddess 
Bhawani at the entrance (C) has a hideous 
roof of sheet-iron. The horse-shoe arch at 
A has been bricked up and fitted with an 
unsightly door frame and door, whereas a 
simple iron bar gate would answer the 
purpose better and not interfere with 
appearances. 

The Buddhist JDagoba inside the temple 
at B has been colored by the Hindus, who 
worship it as a Lingam ; but they have no 
business in the place, and ought to be pre¬ 
vented from using paint and whitewash 
on the walls and sculptures. The light¬ 
ing of cooking fires in the cave should also 
be stopped. Whitewash and paint should 
be removed, and the temple delivered over 
to a custodian. The rock above the 
Bhawani temple at C is cracked, and the 
dangerous piece should be removed. A 
pi pal tree, which has struck root at the 
same place, should also be eradicated. 
The caves of Bhaja and Bedsa are near 
Karli, the former two miles south of 
Karli, and the latter five and a half miles 
east of Bhaja. 


AMBARNATII. 

54. Pour and a half miles from Kalyan 
junction on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway is the temple of Ambarnath in a 
pretty valley on the edge of the river 
Wadhwan. * The temple, Mr. Burgess says, 
dates from A.D. 1060, and is an interesting 
example of Hindu architecture. Although 
in a ruinous state, it is still of great beauty. 
Casts and drawings were made in 1868 by 
the Superintendent of the School of Art, 
Bombay; and as far as illustration is con¬ 
cerned,* all that is necessary has been done; 
provided the illustrations are still available. 
The temple is dedicated to Shiva and is 
wholly of stone: it measures 87| feet 
from east to west and 68 feet from north 


Ambarnath, 
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to south. The sanctum is reaclieed by 
steps, and the roof over it has falln in. 
The body of the temple, i.e., the adytum, 
is very fine; the columns are elaborately 
sculptured, and the construction of the 
roof is massive. The side allies of the 
adytum are coved and the lintels between 
columns are in many places dangerously 
broken. There are porches on the north, 
south and west sides, all very elaborate in 
design and execution. The exterior of 
the temple is as rich in ornament as the 
interior. The pipal trees in the roof 
should he out-rooted. An enclosing wall 
with cells formerly surrounded the build¬ 
ing; now only part remains, and the 
enclosed space is strewn with carved 
stone fragments. These should he col¬ 
lected so as to be seen, and the whole area 
cleaned up. The interior of the temple 
should he made secure by strengthening 
the broken stone-work with iron cramps, 
and the roofs should be rendered imper¬ 
vious to rain by filling in the cracks with 
cement. The place should be in custody, 
and it would facilitate this if a rough 
stone wall could be built round the edifice 
to keep off intruders. 


OAVES OF ELEPHANTA. 

65. These caves are in the charge of 
Lieutenant W. W. Robinson, r.e., Execu¬ 
tive Engineer of the Bombay Defences, 
who accompanied me to see them in March 
last. His predecessor, Captain Haydon, 
it.E,, obtained the necessary sanction for 
a resident custodian, who keeps them 
clean, and receives the fees paid by visi¬ 
tors. The place is consequently better 
cared for than any of its class in India. 
Mr. Burgess, Archaeological Surveyor of 
Bombay, has published an account of the 
caves, which are therefore well known and 
frequently visited. The fees paid by 
visitors more than cover the expense of 
care and custody. 

H. H. COLE, Captain , B.JE., 
Curator of Ancient Monuments in India. 

Gih July 1881. 
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Memorandum on Ancient Monuments in Eusofzai, with, a 
description of the explorations undertaken from the 4th 
February to the 16th April 1883, and suggestions for the 
disposal of the sculptures. 


1. The accompanying map of the Eusofzai district shows at J r n e Jin Eusofz^" 
some of the principal sites where Buddhist ruins are known 

to exist. The majority of these have been explored—some 
thoroughly, others partially. Dr. Bellew obtained a large 
number of sculptures from Sahri Bahlol and Sawal Dheyr ; 

Dr. Leitner got others from the Takht-i-Bahi. Companies of 
Sappers working under General Cunningham, explored at 
various times the Takht-i-Bahi, Jamalgiri, Kharkai, Char- 
sudda, and some sites on the Karamar Hill,* Others have 
removed sculptures from many of the Buddhist localities, 
but until recently, nothing has been attempted, year by year, 
to systematically collect and preserve all the archaeological 
and artistic evidence of the country. On the 23rd August 
1881, I submitted some recommendations to the Punjab 
Government for dealing with the ruins in the Peshawar 
District. 

2. Captain Martin, R.E., and Lieutenant Maxwell, R.E., Sa pporIin i 882 . by 
were at work with the 4th and 10th Companies of Sappers 

and Miners during February and April 1882 at Charsudda 
and the Karamar Hill. I visited Ranigat, the Karamar Hill, 

Bakshali, and the Takht-i-Bahi in February 1882, and inspect¬ 
ed Captain Martin’s excavations at Charsudda. Lieutenant 
Maxwell’s explorations were undertaken after I left the 
district. 

3. I sent in a report, dated June 1882, on the season’s Report on ex- 

A pi Drations mEtisof- 

work, and recommended the Punjab Government to system- zai, with recoin- 

* \ 4 mandations for 

atically offer rewards for discoveries ; also to explore parti- systematic work, 
cular sites by means of the tribes people working under a 
native of the district. 


* General Cunningham discovered Jamalgiri in 1848. Lieutenant (now Sir Harry) Lurasden 

dug at Kharkai about 1850-51 at the request of the Commissioner of Peshawar, Colonel Mackeson. 
Lieutenants Lumsden and Stokes partially explored Jamalgiri and Takht-i-Bahi in 1852. Dr. 
Bellew partially excavated Sahri Bahlol about 1865. General Maolagan sent Sappers to the Takht-i- 
Bahi in 1869-70, and a largo number of sculptures were deposited in the Lahore Museum. Dr. 
Leitner in 1870 procured some sculptures from the Takht-i-Bahi through men of the Guides. Colo¬ 
nel Hastings (then Assistant Commissioner) in 1871-72 directed digging by Sappers in the Sudani 
Valley. Lieutenant Crompton, R.E., about 1872, directed explorations by Sappers at Takht-i-. 
Babi and Jamalgiri. ** A Colonel from Peshawar ¥ is said by the Natives to have removed 12 camel 
loads of sculptures from Jamalgiri before 1873, Jamalgiri was partially excavated in January 
1873 by General Cunningham. Jamalgiri was extensively excavated by Sappers under Lieutenant 
Crompton, R.E., in 1873. Sahri Bahlol was partially excavated by General Cunningham in 1873, 
Sappers under Lieutenants Macgregor and Grant were at work at Kharkai in 1874 Sappers 
under Lieutenant Grant worked at Sawal Dheyr in 1874a 
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iQ 4. This led to excavations, to arrange for which I 
visited Peshawar in January last. The Commissioner and 
Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar deputed Ibrahim Khan, 
of Zeda, to undertake the exploration of Ranigat through 
the Khudo Kheyls; and Colonel Jenkins, Commanding the 
Guides at Mardan, kindly lent Jemadar Kaleh Khan, Havil- 
dar Mazam Shah, and Naik Taza Gul to conduct the exca¬ 
vations at Sanghao. 

5. On the 14th January, I went over the Sanghao 
ruins and pointed out to Havildar Mazam Shah what I 
thought should be commenced first. 

6 . I proceeded with Ibrahim Khan, of Zeda, to Rani¬ 
gat in the Khudo Kheyl country, and on the 17th January 
visited the Buddhist Fort and pointed out what should be 
done. 

My preliminary notes on Sanghao and Ranigat are here 
quoted:— 

BUDDHIST REMAINS AT SANCHA0-1N EUSOFZAI. 

1. These are in a valley beyond Katlung, and are known to 
Mazam Shah, Havildar of the Guides, who accompanied me over 
them. 

They extend over a large area on either side of a stream running 
from north-east to south-west. 

2. The most important buildings are on ridges, but many are 
scattered on the hill sides. See sketch. Those at (A) are known to 
Mazam Shah, and should as a first measure be freed from debris and 
earth. 

The upper building fl) is somewhat on the plan shewn in the 
sketch. There are domed chambers, all of which should be emptied 
of dSbris down to the floor level. The second building (2) has a 
somewhat similar series; which are also to be cleared out. 

3. The buildings at (A) are to be put first in hand; then those 
at (B); then those on the other side of the stream at (C). Great 
attention is to be paid to the following:— 


(1) . No walls are to be broken down or damaged in digging. 

(2) . In clearing away earth from walls the excavations are to 

be carried down to floor levels or to the ground. 

(3) . The earth excavated is to be carefully searched for carv> 

ings or corns. 
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SKETCH AND PLAN OF THE BUDDHIST F"ORT 
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(4). All carvings to be carefully marked as coming from 
Sanghao, and a note made of the position in which they 
were found. All sculptures to he brought into Mardan. 

^ ^ sum of Us. 800 will be available at once lor this work) 

i. e .,— 

Clearing jungle from buildings. 

Excavation. 

Carriage of carvings, &c., to Mardan. 

Reports of what is done and progress of the work to be sent to 

me. 

H. H. COLE, Major, U.E., 

Curator of Ancient Monuments in India. 

Mardan; ) 

The 19th January 1883.) 

BUDDHIST REMAINS AT RANICAT—IN EUSOFZAI. 

1 . Ibrahim Khan, of Zeda, went over the ruins with me, and 
is acquainted with the position of all the buildings noted on the 
sketch plan. 

2. All jungle to be cut down so as to show the walls of the 
different ruins. 

The large Tope at (1) to bo cleared first, and a shaft or well large 
enough to hold a man sunk in the centre down to the original ground 
surface. 

The Topes Nos. (2), (3), (4), (5), (6) and (7) are to be cleared 
and bored in the centre in a similar way. 

The passages in the walls of the Fort at (A) and (B) are to be 
next opened out. The well under the hemispherical dome at (8) to 
be opened and cleared. 

A small square Tope further north to be cleared and examined. 

The wells beyond this are to be cleared of debris and examined. 

3 . A road track to be made to the nearest road, and the shortest 
path up to the Ranigat Eort from Nogram to be made passable for 
the carriage down of carvings. 

4 . All carvings to be clearly marked as from Ranigat, and 
notes taken of where any stones or coins, &c., were dug out. They 
should be removed at once to Mardan, and reports are to be made to 
me of what is found and of services rendered by Asard of Totali, or 
any other Khudo Kheyls. 
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5. A sum of Rs. 1,200 will be available for this work, i.e., _ 

Clearing jungle. 

Excavation. 

Carriage to Hoti Mardan. 

Improving path down from Ranigat. 

II. H. COLE, Major, JR.H., 
Curator of Ancient Monuments in India.. 

Makdan ; 

The 19th January 1883. 

Ranigat (March.) 7. On my return to Eusofzai the end of March, I 
found to my regret that the Ranigat work had come to a 
standstill owing to disturbances among the Khudo Kheyls. 

Results of San- 8. The Sanghao explorations were, however, ru-ooped- 

ghao excavations . . J 

(March.) mg most satisfactorily. Colonel Jenkins shewed me a large 

number of sculptures that had been brought into Mardan and 
deposited in the Regimental Magazine at the Fort. More 
were coming in. 

younlh^Cd-s 11 * 9 A re P ort > dated the 1 ot]l March, by Lieutenant Young- 

report.. husband of the Guides, described the work as he saw it 

on the 5th and 6th March. The sites at Sanghao and at 
Tangi had been opened out and 90 pieces of sculptured stones 
sent into Mardan. The villagers were reported very will¬ 
ing to work and friendly. No cases of tampering with the 
sculptures had occurred. 

sangimo (Mareh)° f 1(X 0n the 30th March 1 went over the sites at San- 
' ghao, Tangi, and Nuttu with the Native officers of the Guides 
and saw all that had been done up to date. After I had 
left, a fresh site near the old village of Mian Khan was 

opened out and a number of sculptures discovered and sent 
in. 

ph“ a og k rap S hing and 1L 1 ^turned to Mardan on the 31st March, and re- 

sculptures at Mar- mained there in camp pending the decision of Government as 

to proceeding with the Ranigat explorations. During this 
time I was occupied in marking and numbering the sculp¬ 
tures that had been conveyed to the Magazine, and in select¬ 
ing the best of the carved stones for photography. Mr. Serrot, 
Photographer of Peshawar, came to Mardan and took 32 
photographs for me ; most of these (numbered 1 to 32) are 
represented in the outline drawings which accompany this, 
and 1 think Mr. Serrot deserves great credit for his work. 
The negatives have been sent home for printing by helio¬ 
gravure, which is a permanent process. 


MIMS 
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12. When I visited Eusofzai in 1882, Colonel Jenkins Objections toem- 
drew my attention to the objections to employing companies pers - 

of Sappers and Miners in explorations. The village people 
dislike soldiers being quartered on them. Provisions are not 
abundant, and disagreements are apt to break out. 

13. On the other hand, local labor is cheerfully fur- Advantages of 
nished on payment. The inhabitants profit by the work, and labor? 71110 l0 ~ al 
are quite capable of performing it satisfactorily with¬ 
out either wantonly damaging the ruins in digging or defac¬ 
ing the sculptures when found. There is this additional 
advantage too, that the villagers are anxious to point out 

fresh sites which they never are in the case of Sappers, whose 
presence they dislike. 

14. From, all points of view, therefore, the experiment Experiment of 
of utilising the local labor has been a complete success, and a g i ?e S ats°uciess abor 
tully justifies a continuance of the system. The cost is most 

moderate compared with the expense of paying for Sappers. 

503 pieces of sculpture of all sizes were procured and land¬ 
ed at Lahore for Its. 510. This gives an average of a little 
over one rupee per sculpture, whereas the average in the case 
of Sapper labor is often much in excess of Rs. 10. 

15. I have already submitted some recommendations Becommenda- 
for the continuance of work through Jemadar Kaleh Khan, wo?k. *° r futur ° 
and am convinced that by rewards to villagers for bringing 

in discoveries, and by annual excavations at chosen spots, a 
complete series of archaeological and artistic evidence will be 
collected and preserved for the speculation and deductions of 
the scientific and learned world. 

16. Before describing the various sculptures that were General pecuii- 
unearthed liomtlie buildings, I venture to make some general sofzai architecture 
remarks on the singular character of their architecture and and ornam<mt - 
ornament. The first impression given by a mere glance at 

any of the carvings is the strong influence of Greek art ; 
but when w'e come to carefully analyse the whole sub¬ 
ject, the composing elements are curiously mixed. General 
Cunningham has described at some length the Greeco- 
Bactrian architecture of Eusofzai, and those who desire to form 
their own conclusions would do well to study the Archseolo- Alexander’s inva- 
gical Survey Reports, Yol. II and Vol. Y ; also to read Mr. slonofIndia - 
Fergusson’s chapter on the Gandhara Monasteries in his 
“ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture.” Of this, how¬ 
ever, it is quite certain that Alexander’s invasion of India left 
a strong impression on the art of Northern India. The use 
of Greek forms of ornament became general in the Cabul 
Valley, in the Upper Panjab, and in Kashmir. 
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Corinthian order. 17. The Corinthian order reproduces itself all over 

Doric order. Ionic 

order. Eusofzai, the Doric order in Kashmir, and the Ionic order 

at Taxila (Shahderi, between Attock and Rawalpindi). 

Persian influence. 18 , But Alexander had conquered Persia before he 
penetrated to the Indus, and he seems to have introduced 
into India a knowledge of the palaces at Persepofis. The Indo- 
Persian capital is frequently found in Eusofzai; it occurs also 
in Madras at Amravati, in Bombay in the Bedsa and Karli 
caves, in Bengal at Buddha Gaya, and in Central India at 
Bharhut and at Sanchi. 


Com moncement 
of Greek and Per¬ 
sian influence. 


19. Whether Persian and Greek art had made itself 
felt in India befere Alexander’s time is hard to say, as our 
previous knowledge of the country is at present so meagre. 

Banigat. go. The Fort at Ranigat has all the appearance of great 

antiquity; the walls are very massive, and constructed of 
large blocks of hewn granite laid carefully as headers and 
stretchers. Many of the stones are over 6 feet in length, 
and mortar of very great hardness is used ; but instead of 
being‘pointed, the joints are filled with thin slabs of stone 
or slate. The main entrance is a pointed archway cut in 
the horizontal layers of stone walling, and zigzags into the 
body of the stronghold, probably joining a similar passage 
on the west of the Fort. The arch, instead of finishing in a 
point, has a rectangular termination (see plate) similar to 
the section of an ancient Etrpsoan tomb at Ccere* dating from 
many centuries B. C, 

21. It might be hastily concluded that the pointed 
archway at Ranigat is Saracenic, but the interior of the Fort 
has remains of several Buddhist Topes with sculptures in 
stone and plaster resembling those ordinarily found elsewhere 
in Eusofzai, and dating from about the commencement of 
the Christian era. The Ranigat gateway, therefore, completely 
proves that pointed a^hways were ip use in Northern India 
before the birth of the Prophet. 

Age of Banigat. 22. The antiquity of Ranigat is a subject for speculation. 

General Cunningham endeavours to identify the Fortress 
which Alexander captured about 326 B. C., and if this iden¬ 
tity could be established its architecture would supply an 
important sequence to the very early Pelasgic art of Greece. 
The gateway at Thoricus shown in the lithographic plate 
dates from about 1000 B. C., and resembles the Ranigat 
entrance in the curvilinear form of doorway, as well as in the 
horizontal construction. 


Archway tyt Ra« 
Higat. 


* See Vol. I, Fergusson’s History of Architecture in all Countries, page 2t>4. 
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23. Another circumstance connected with the Graeco- Domes in Eusof- 
Bactrian architecture of Eusofzai is the appearance of hemi¬ 
spherical domes built on the principle of horizontal layers. 

The dome of the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae, which is a very 
antique example of Pelasgie art (see plate, page 6) is noticed 
by Mr. Fergusson as that adopted by the Jaina architects in 
India; and the Treasury or Granary which I discovered sangbao Treasury, 
among the Sanghao ruins, seems to me to form a most im¬ 
portant link between the Pelasgie Treasuries at Mycenae 
and Jaina architecture. 

24. But the Sanghao building is important in another singularity of the 
respect, as showing that the mode of raising a semi-circular Sanshaodomes ' 
dome on a square chamber by corbelling out the corners of the 

square and forming an octagon found its way to India before 
either the Jains had commenced their wonderful system of 
constructing domes over pillars, or the Muhammadans had in¬ 
troduced their elaborate methods of doming over square 
chambers (see plates, page 10). I know of no other exam¬ 
ple of a square chamber, corbelled out at the corners and 
domed over, that is not Muhammadan, It has generally been 
assumed that a construction such as appears in the Sanghao 
Granary is to be traced to Muhammadan architects. Here, at 
all events, is an example which completely upsets the theory.* 

The masonry resembles that used in all the Buddhist monas¬ 
teries in the neighbourhood, and the building is above, and 
quite close to, the group of structures where two coins of 
Kaniskha's were found. It is, therefore, tolerably certain that 
the date is not later than 80 A.D„ and may be much earlier. 

25. Whilst both Ranigat and Sanghao afford good Architectural re- 
structural examples of early forms of Grseco-Bactrian archi- bas-roUef" in Eu- 

softs ai 

lecture, Eusofzai sculptured bas-reliefs often contain repre- ‘ 
mentations of buildings that afford evidence of the construct* 
ive methods that were in vogue in the country. 

26. One elaborate piece of carving represented in the out- Niche or chapel 

n it i ^ -r-i discovered by 

line drawing, plate No. 1, was found by Mr. Dempster, C.E., Dempster, c.e, 
Executive Engineer, Swat Canals, and he kindly allowed me 
to have it photographed. In the upper right-hand corner we 
have a very perfect representation of a hemispherical dome on 
pillars with Corinthian capitals. Whether the domed roofs re¬ 
presented were of actual leaf seems doubtful. The columns 
below are certainly taken from stone models, and the domes 
may have been of stone with a leaf ornament applied to the 
surface. A somewhat similar domed building is represented 
in a bas-relief of the railing of the Bharhut Tope in Central 
India, the date of which has been ascertained by General 

* Mr. Colborne Baber told roe last year of a dome over a Buddhist figure in China, whiph 

I think must resemble this. 



• whist# 



Corinthian ca¬ 
pitals of Eusofzai. 
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Sanghao capi¬ 
tals and pilasters. 


General charac¬ 
teristics in Eusof¬ 
zai. 


Position of Sang¬ 
hao. 


Cunningham to be 150—170 B.C. Over the head of the right 
hand figure is the Buddhist arch, pointed at the top, but 
circular inside, and it reproduces what is familiar to us in the 
Buddhist caves in Bombay—in various Buddhist sculptured, 
and painted representations of buildings and in the monoli¬ 
thic Viharas adapted from Buddhist architecture by the Hin¬ 
dus at the Seven pagodas in Madras. Whether Venice trading 
with the East got the hint from India or not, the circular 
archways in the upper part of St. Marks at Venice (dating 
for the eleventh century A.D.) resemble this Buddhist arch, 
and have the same pointed termination outside. We have also 
in this sculpture a tolerably perfect representation of a chapel 
or niche enshrined in a trefoil arch. The column on Buddha’s 
left is distinctly Indo-Persian, as may be seen by comparing 
the capital with those at Persepolis (see plate, page 6). Dentils 
of a classical form enrich the various mouldings, and the 
rail here used ornamentally, is copied from the railings which 
usually surround Indian Buddhist Topes. General Cunning¬ 
ham has given me the following note :—“The small figure at the 
“ top represents Buddha on his horse Chanda (the body of the 
“ horse is broken) leaving his home by night. The central 
“ figure is Buddha teaching, with a royal figure standing 
“ on each side. Below is a row of eight Buddhas. ” 

27. Perhaps the most ornamental architectural features 
that adorn the Gandhara Monasteries are to be found in 
the Corinthian capitals of columns and pilasters. General 
Cunningham brought away a remarkable series from Eusof¬ 
zai, some of which are in the Calcutta Museum and some 
in the Lahore Museum. 

28. No capitals of any size were discovered in excavat¬ 
ing at Sanghao, but a small pilaster is shown in plate 9, 
page 23, and several small bases and capitals of columns 
were found at the various sites explored in the neighbour¬ 
hood; all are unmistakeably classical, and executed with great 
delicacy and taste. 

29. In the Eusofzai ruins we have, therefore, a basis of 
indigenous art adapted to the requirements of Buddhist religi¬ 
ous ordinance, and flavoured with reflections from the Greek 
and Persian orders of architecture. Besides this, we have 
artistic representations, of no mean order, of the Buddhist 
tales and fables which are associated all over India and 
Buddhist countries with the life of Gautama. 

30. As will be seen from the sketch map, page 1, Sanghao 
is situated close to the Buneyr and Swat borders. It is 22 
miles north of Mardan, and the road to it, passing close to 
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Jamalgiri, enters a gap in the low range of hills near the 
village, skirts the large village and thana of Katlung, and 
passes through new Mian Khan to new Sanghao. Both of 
the latter villages were moved away from the hills to the 
open plain as disputes were frequent among the cultivators of 
the soil about rights in the matter of water for irrigating the 
fields. The first set of ruins are approached through a beauti¬ 
ful valley beyond old Sanghao. The largest groups of build¬ 
ings are on steep spurs east and west of a stream of crystal 
water that flows out of the towering Pujja range of hills. 

The second group of ruins is about three miles to the north at 
a place called Tangi. The third and fourth groups are on the 
side of a hill, three miles to the north of new Sanghao, at a 
place called Nuttu; and the fifth and last group is close to old 
Mian Khan. 

31. The exploration of the ruins which abound in this 
neighbourhood is not by any means exhausted; but Jemadar wSkT/sanghao.^ 
Kaleh Khan has had great experience in excavations of 

Buddhist Topes and Monasteries both in Eusofzai and in the 
Khaiber, and has a remarkably keen nose for a find, so that 
very little fruitless digging has been done. I hope that 
all the ruins of the place will be thoroughly examined. It 
would be most valuable if more coins or inscriptions could 
be found by means of which to ascertain the precise date of 
the structures and their remarkable embellishments. With¬ 
out Colonel Jenkins’s assistance it would have been difficult 
to secure so many sculptures. It was not merely that he lent 
his Native officers to supervise the work on the spot, but took 
a personal interest in it. 

32. I am greatly indebted to Major Bell, Y.C., RE., 

A. Q. M. G., for allowing the outline drawings and plans to 
be zincographed at the Intelligence Branch of the Quarter 
Master General’s Department. 

33. I shall now proceed to describe the plates which Description of 

illustrate this report. plates. 



1. Plan of Buddhist house and granary at Sanghao. 

2. Section through domed granary. 


Gr&- 34 . As I have just mentioned, this building affords an 
ancient example of domes constructed out of horizontal over¬ 
lapping layers or rings. W e find its earliest prototype in the 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae (see plate, page 6). The Jains 
used this construction in their temples, and to this day the 
domes of the temples at Abu, Chittore, Udaipur and elsewhere 
are made the subjects for the most elaborate and beautiful or¬ 
namentation. Besides the peculiar construction of the dome, 
the mode of corbelling out the corners of the square cham¬ 
bers, to form an octagon on which to place the first ring of 
the dome, is in use all over India in Muhammadan buildings. 
Until I saw the Sanghao Granary I believed this method to 
be essentially Muhammadan, but there can be no doubt that 
the Granary is Buddhist and contemporaneous with the 
Sanghao Monastery below, in which the two Kanishka 
coins were found, and which, therefore, dates from about 
the beginning of the Christian era. I have called the 
building a granary because four ancient millstones for grind¬ 
ing corn were found in excavating the chambers. It may 
have been previously used as a treasury. The masonry of the 
walls and domes is strongly built, and most carefully pointed 
with thin slabs of slate and stone. The only communication 
is by a door and flight of steps, and the three domed cham¬ 
bers were thus very securely shut in. No carved images or 
fragments of sculpture were found at this site. 
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Plate 3. Plan of Buddhist Monastery near Sanghao. 


35. This is the first building that was excavated. The t0 fy n8hao Monas - 
basetnent where the sculptures were found is earlier and more 

oblique than the surrounding walls and upper storey. I mark¬ 
ed and numbered the discoveries with the letter S 1 to 134. 

[Including an earthenware lotah.] 

36. Two copper coins and a brass ring were found Kanishka coins, 
in the Treasury in earthenware jars embedded in the floor 

at the corners A and. B. The coins are those of Kaiush- 
ka. General Cunningham has been good enough to examine 
them and to' give rue the following description:— “ Both of 
“ your coins are of King Kanishka, whose name is always spelt 
“ Kanerki on his coins. On the obverse of both is the king 
“ standing with his right hand pointed downwards to a small 
“ altar, and his left hand raised and holding a spear. The 
“ inscription of which only faint traces now remain is “ pao 
“ kanhpki. ” On the reverse of one is a male figure stand- 
“ ing, with his left hand on his hip and his right hand holding 
“ out a wreath. Inscription nearly obliterated “ a po, ” or the 
“ God of Fire. On the reverse of the other there is a running 

O 

“ figure, holding up his robe with both hands. Part of the 
“ inscription still remains “ oa a o,” which is the Zend for wind, 

“ and the figure represents the God of the Wind. The date 
“ of Kanishka is still unsettled, but I am satisfied that he 
“must have been reigning from about 85 to 120 A.D.” It 
may therefore be conjectured that the buildings and decorat¬ 
ive sculptures of this monastery date from about the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era. 

37. The stone figures and fragments were found at the sanghao sculp, 
places marked C. A few plaster figures were found at the 
places marked D on the basement plan. All the sculptures 
are marked S and numbered. 

They comprise 134 pieces of all sizes:— 

(1.) Circular friezes of figure subjects that adorned the 
small Tope. 

(2.) Panels of Buddha and worshippers used in plinths 
or entablatures. 

(3.) Two figures kneeling and supporting a superstruc¬ 
ture or entablature. 

(These resemble the attitude of Atlas supporting the earth.) 
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(4) . Two Corinthian capitals of isolated pillars. 

(5) . Fourteen terminal figures of lions, and one figure 
of an elephant. 

(6) . One complete panel (rather weather-worn) of the 
birth of Buddha. 

(7) . Numbers of small square pilasters with Corinthian 
capitals and figures carved on the shafts. 

(8.) One circular disc with a sculptured edge, probably 
used to surmount one' of the small Topes. 

(9.) A carved knob rudely representing th‘e figure of a 
woman in the talons of a flying eagle. (For similar subject, 
see plate 21, page 19). 

(10.) Two fragments of a circular frieze—Boys support? 
ing a garland. (For similar subject, see plate 4, page 29.) 

(11.) A fragment of a figure—subject—A woman in the 
foreground looking at herself in a glass held in the left 
hand. • ■* 

(12.) A fragment of a woman in the talons of an eagle. 
(The eagle is headless.) 

(13.) Fragment of a figure—subject—Standing figure 
(like a Grecian warrior) with a spear and shield. A man 
kneeling over a prostrate figure. A standing figure in an 
attitude of supplication. 

(14) . Several figures in a doorway. Figures above look¬ 
ing over a battlement. 

(15) . Figure of a woman in the talons of an eagle. 
(For similar subject, see plate 21, page 19). 
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Plan No. 4. Plan of Buddhist Monastery and Tope 
at Tangi near Sanghao. 


38. The buildings at Tangi are important in respect at tei Ty ngi Monas - 
least of their size. The Tope, which rests on a square base¬ 
ment, was laid bare, but only a few plaster images were dis¬ 
covered, and the plinth found to be faced with plaster. A 
shaft was sunk in the centre of the Tope, but no relics were 
obtained. As the earthwork was very heavy, and no stone 
sculptures were unearthed, the place was abandoned. It is 
possible that some of the chambers shown on the plan were 
used as chapels, and a further search is desirable, by clearing 
the buildings of the accumulations of earth. 



Plan No. 5. Basement and details of the Buddhist Tope at 

Tangi near Sanghao. 


Details 
at Tangi. 


of Tope 39. From the size of the Tope some more important 
results were to be expected, but if nothing else, the building 
laid bare affords a good idea of the architectural treatment 
in vogue. The plinth is faced with plaster and decorated with 
ranges of pilasters, in the same way as occurs at the Shiah 
Posh Tope at Jellalabad, where Jemadar Kaleh Khan was 
at work during the Afghan war. The coarseness of the 
mouldings and capitals in the Tope rather indicates that 
Tangi was a monastery of the second or third order, but of 
this it is impossible to speak with certainty until the whole 
site has been explored. 
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Plan and elevation of the Upper Buddhist Monastery 
at Nuttu near Sanghao. 

40. Although covering a small area of about 80 feet to ^’ l e ^ llU 1 ^ oaas ' 
by 60 feet, this site yielded some very interesting and elabo¬ 
rate sculptures in stone, most of which were found at AAA 
round the two small central Topes. Pieces of plaster 
figures, &c., were found at B B B. All are marked. N. U. 

A total of 79 large and small fragments brought away, includ¬ 
ing those more particularly described, consist of the follow¬ 
ing :— 

I to 4. Figures of dancing women under a tree (see 
plate 8, page 24). 

5. A seated figure of Buddha. 

6 to 10. Sundry figures. 

II to 19. Square pilasters with Corinthian capitals and 
figures on the shafts. 

20 to 27. Small figures supporting a superstructure in 
a position resembling Atlas. 

28 to 36. Seated figures of Buddha and surrounding 
attendants or worshippers. (In No. 35, Buddha is represent¬ 
ed with rnowtachios, the only example that General Cunning¬ 
ham has yet seen.) 

37. Long frieze (see plate 13, page 23). 

38—43. Fragments of terminals, five with lion’s heads. 

44. Base of capital. 

45. Part of Corinthian capital with a figure of Buddha. 

46. Niche (see plate 26, page 24). 

47. Frieze, relic Tope and fire altar (see plate 15, 
page 23). 

48. Death of Buddha. This is well carved, and has a 
pilaster on each side. 

49. Niche or chapel. In the centre compartment is a 
representation of Buddha’s turban and hair which he cut off 
before entering Buddhahood. 

50. Worship of Trisul emblem and flag (see plate 7, 
page 30). 

51. Frieze with horses (see plate 9, page 31). 

52. Birth of Buddha (see plate 14, page 22). 

53. —79. Fragments of friezes. 
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Plan No. 7 of the Lower Buddhist Monastery at 
Nuttu near Sanghao. 


Lower^Monastery, 41. The hill had fallen and overwhelmed thist group of 
buildings, but the three small chapels that were excavated 
yielded 79 pieces of stone sculpture and 7 plaster heads, which 
were removed; but besides these, there were many plaster 
figures attached to the walls at places marked BB which it was 
not worth while to remove. The stone carvings were found at 
places marked AA, and were all marked N. They are gene¬ 
rally as follow:— 

1. A horse shoe niche or chapel (see plate, page 24). 

2. Death of Buddha (see plate 5, page 28). 

3. Part of a niche or chapel. King and Queen on a couch 
(apparently the same persons as represented in plate, page 
24), musicians in an end compartment, one woman playing 
the harp, one playing what looks to be a guitar or “ Bin a, ” 
and a figure thumping a big drum. 

4. King and Queen seated in a palace (see plate 20, 
page 26). 

5. A standing figure of Buddha with attendants, and a 
prostrate figure at his feet. A castle on the left. 

6. A kneeling figure supporting a Trisul (see plate 
3, page 27). 

7. A kneeling figure worshipping a garland. 

8. 9,17 and 18. Parts of friezes of standing figures, some 
with a nimbus encircling the head. 

10 and 19. Parts of friezes of standing figures with 
halos and umbrellas of state over them. 

11. Panel of a seated Buddha and worshippers. 

12. Part of a circular frieze with two panels between 
columns of seated Buddhas, each with two worshippers. 

13 and 24. Parts of circular friezes—Boys and garlands. 

14. Part of a circular frieze (see plate 4, page 29). 

15 and 16. Fragments of circular friezes—Panels with 
figures between pilasters or columns. In one panel is a repre¬ 
sentation of a Tope or Stupa. 
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20. A seated figure of Buddha—Boy with a plough and 
pair of bullocks on the left. In the rear is a man and horse. 

21. King and Queen in a palace seated on a throne, 
with their feet on stools. An ascetic is seated on a stool to 
the left; on the right is an attendant. 

22. Seated Buddha in a horse shoe niche. 

23. Seated Buddha in a trefoil niche. 

24. 26, 29,33, 34, 35. Friezes of small figures under 
horse shoe arches with intermediate Indo-Persian columns. 

27, 28, 30, 32. Fragments of a circular frieze, with 
standing figures, 

31. Straight frieze of small figures standing. 

36. Fait of an A can thus capital, and seated figure of 
Buddha in the centre. 

37, 38 and 39. Parts of a Tee which surmounted a Tope; 
the wheel is about 15 inches diameter. 

40 to 43. Fragments. 

44. Base and feet of a standing figure; sandals are on 
the feet with a large button between the big and next toe. 

7. Plaster heads. 

45 to 79. Fragments of stone sculptures. 



Monastery 
Mian Khan. 


Plan (Ho. 8) of a Buddhist Monastery at Mian Khan. 


at 42. This must have been a place of importance, and yield¬ 
ed a considerable number of fine sculptures. The site was 
broached after my visit of inspection in March, and I only saw 
30 of the sculptures which were brought into Mardan before 
I left. There are some 270 more pieces for me to examine. 
Judging from the plan, there should have been about eighteen 
small Topes, most of them on square basements, in the en¬ 
closure. The sculptures were discovered round the plinths 
at places marked A A. 
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Woman and Eagle, Plate No. 21. 


43. This is a very curious piece of sculpture from the F woman and 
Sanghao buildings (see plan 3, page 11). As already mention¬ 
ed, the subject occurs in a small stone knob found among 
the same ruins, and a similar, although more broken, sculp¬ 
ture was unearthed at the same place. The subject occurs 
again in a fragment dug up at the Upper Monastery at 
Nuttu. The representation is evidently traceable to some 
legend, probably local. General Cunningham is unable to say 
what the meaning is, but only guesses that the figure is Maya, 
the mother of Buddha, being carried up to the Trayastrinsha 
Heavens after her death, where it is said she was “ born 
again,” 




Buddha and Ascetics, Plate No. 23. 


Buddha and As¬ 
cetics. S. 


44. This is part of a frieze with pilasters at intervals 
found in the Sanghao ruins (see plan 3, page 11). The stone 
has become very much decayed on the surface. The subject^ 
General Cunningham tells me, is the visit of Buddha to the 
emaciated Tirthika Uruvilwa Kasyapa, an ascetic, who lived 
in a forest of bael trees. On Buddha’s left is his cousin, the 
evil disposed Devadatta. Beyond Uruvilwa is a very lifelike 
figure of an ascetic bowed down in contemplation. 





PLATE N* 23 
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Buddha and Nagas, Plate No. 24. 


45. A roughly executed bas-relief found in the Sanghao 
i uins (see plan 3, page 11) which, like the preceding, is pro¬ 
bably one of the subjects placed between pilasters in a frieze 
surrounding the Topes of the Monastery. It represents Bud¬ 
dha visiting a king and queen of the Nagas; Devadatta, Bud- 
dha's hostile cousin, stands on the left of the saint with the 
usual thunderbolt, or whatever the symbol is that he has in his 
hand. The meaning of the scene is probably that Buddha has 
been entrapped by Devadatta into visiting the Nagas, here 
represented with snakes above their heads. As in similar 
fables, the divine influence is too strong, the Nagas fall down 
and worship him instead of doing the wished-for harm. 
Devadatta, enraged at his want of success, bolts up the 
mountain. The Nagas are represented as being in water. 
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Buddha and Na¬ 
gas. S. 




Birth of Buddha, Plate No. 14. 


^Birth of Buddha. 46. A broken portion of one of the panels which pro¬ 
bably found a place between pilasters in the plinth of the 
Topes of .the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. A complete bas-. 
relief representing the same subject was unearthed from 
the monastic buildings at Sanghao. The subject is of special 
interest in the history of Buddhism which General Cunning¬ 
ham at once identified as the Birth of Buddha. The right 
half of the panel is wanting. On Maya's right should be 
Brahma receiving the young prince who was born from 
Maya’s right side, and beyond him Indra with, a second 
attendant. The child, with a halo round his head and the 
cloth held by Brahma, can be made out. Maya is standing 
under a sill tree ; her right hand is raised and holding one 
of the branches; her left hand is round the shoulder of her 
sister. To the extreme right of the panel is a female attend¬ 
ant with a chaori of state, and above is a harp signifying 
heavenly music. 
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Selections from plates 9,13 and 15. 


47. All these sculptures are from the Upper Monastery plates 9 - i 8 and 
at Nuttu (see pla^n 6, page 15). 

The sculpture on the left is one of a group in plate 9, and pilaster. it. u. 
represents a pilaster with a Corinthian capital and a foliated Firo Frieze. n. u. 
base, found at the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. There are 
three standing figures carved on the surface of the shaft— 

Buddha in the centre, an attendant with a chaori on his right, 
and Devadattaon his left. Several similar pilasters were 
obtained at the same spot, and were no doubt used round 
the plinth of one of the Topes to alternate with panels of 
seated Buddhas and worshippers, numbers of which were 
also dug up, and correspond in height. 

The long panel of vines and boys forms the subject of 
plate 13, and is the only one of its class found in the Sanghao 
neighbourhood. It appears to be more ancient than the 
other sculptures procured from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu 
(N. U.), and certainly resembles the Byzantine ivory carvings 
which Mr. Fergusson thinks bear a strong resemblance to 
many of the Gandhara bas-reliefs. There can, however, be 
very little doubt that the age of the Nuttu structures is as 
early as those at the Sanghao site, i.e„ about the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era; but if this is the case, the art of 
Constantine’s time must have taken expression after the Eu- 
sofzai structures were built. The subject represents a gene¬ 
ral feast' on grapes. In the centre two boys are struggling 
for a bunch. On the right is a goat or some animal, and be¬ 
yond a boy eating. On the left of the centre is another boy 
quietly engaged in the same occupation. The whole panel is 
curiously antique looking in the rendering of the figures and 
leaves, but is not without a certain degree of lifelike repre¬ 
sentation. 

Plate No. 15 represented at the top is part of a circular 
band or frieze found at the Upper Nuttu Monastery, and 
surrounded one of the small Topes. The panels are separat¬ 
ed by small columns. The one to the right represents a fire 
altar or funeral pile. The fire is being fed by two Buddhist 
monks pouring oil out of gliaras. The left panel represents 
the worship of relics, probably funereal relics, by two shaven 
monks. These are the only two scenes of the kind that I 
have seen yet in any Buddhist sculptures in India, 
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piatfs s, ii and 48. Plate 8 contains four pieces of sculpture, out of 
niche u C Buddah which two are here outlined. The first, from the Upper Nuttu 
n. u. Figure of Monastery, is a fragment of a chapel or niche representing two 
N a T g sup~ g women one playing a drum and the other a harp. Although 
and re Queen‘ gam? ^ }ias not come out distinctly in the drawing, the latter has 
bhng. n. something in her hand which may be a “ plectrum,” similar 

to what is shown in the Bharhut sculptures as being used 
to sound the ancient harp. The small drum is beaten by a 
stick and not with the hand. 

The floral and foliated borders are similar to those to 
be seen on the Sanchi Gates, aud may be traced back to Gre¬ 
cian ornament employed in the monument of Lysicrates at 
Athens (B.C. 334). 

The second sculpture, taken from plate 8, is also from 
the Upper Nuttu Monastery, and is that of a dancing girl 
beneath a tree, a bough of which she is holding with her 
right hand. There are three other similar figures from the 
Upper Nuttu Monastery—one holding a bough with her right 
hand, the other two holding boughs with their left hand, 
it would thus appear that they adorned the two sides of a 
niche or some important sculptured composition. The two 
holding with the left hand have their left leg crossed over 
their right, and those holding with their right hand, their 
right leg crossed over their left. It is a symmetrical ballet in 
stone only two thousand years old !! The figures are draped 
about the body as well as about the limbs. They all wear 
girdles of four rows of stones suspending a leaf, anklets on both 
feet, a necklace as well as a necklet, and bangles on the wrist. 
The hair is waved over the forehead, and plaited into a sort 
of wreath over the head, finished by two knobs. They all 
wear tolerably large pendant earings. The pose of the body 
is in each not wanting in grace. 

I Ui to No. II. A set of eight pieces of carved stones 
were grouped for this plate, and two of them are here depicted, 
the fiist is a panel of Buddha surrounded by worshippers. 
The peculiar halo or nimbus of flame round the head of the 
saint, and his standing walks on water, represents his power 
over the two most potent elements. The second sculpture 
from plate 11 is also from the Upper Nuttu Monastery, and 
consists of a figure bowed with the weight of the superstruc- 



Selections from Plates 8, 11 and 26. 
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ture he is carrying on his shoulders. At Persepolis figuies 
are found supporting plinths with uplifted hands. Ihe 
Caryatide figures of Greece support on their heads in place of 
columns. The Telamones are another form of tins kind of 
support; but all these are erect, whilst the Eusofzai human 
supporting figures are all crouched or kneeling in an Atlas- 
like attitude. 

Plate No. 26, represents part of a niche or chapel. from 
the Lower Monastry at Nuttu. The lower part is shown in the 
drawing, A King and Queen seated at a small table engaged 
in gambling. The Queen is seated on a stool with her feet 
on a footstool. The King is on a throne, his feet also on a 
footstool. The right arms of both are on the table, the left 
arm of the Queen is uplifted as if throwing dice. In the 
background are two female attendants with cJuions. The 
King has a sort of jewelled plume in front of his turban. 
General Cunningham describes the upper part of the niche 
(not here represented) as containing Buddha s alms bow 1 un¬ 
der an umbrella as an object of worship. 
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Group of sculptures—Plate No. 20. 


Niche or ohapei. 49. This is a group of six different pieces of sculpture : 
seated King. s. the three upper pieces are from the Sanghao Monastery (see 
dha. att f^ ns Bud " plan No. 3, page 11); the three lower pieces are from the 
Frieze. 8 N. ne ‘ N ' Lower Nuttu Monastery. The fragment on the left represents 
Buddha on a throne supported on lions. He is surrounded 
by numerous supplicants. The centre sculpture is thus des¬ 
cribed by General Cunningham: 

“ Representation of a chapel or small temple. In the ” 
« upper part of it is the famous triple ladder or flight of” 
“ steps by which Buddha descended from the Trayastrinsha ” 
“ heavens, accompanied by the gods Brahma and Indra. ” 
“ At the foot of the steps is the nun Pandarika, who had ” 
“ been changed to a man by Buddha, who was aware of” 
“her wish to see liim.” # 

The sculpture to the right represents a standing figure 
of Prince Siddhartha with an umbrella over the halo round 
his head. The woman on the right is probably his wife, 
whom he is about to desert in order to become an ascetic. The 
left lower sculpture represents, says General Cunningham,. 
Prince Siddhartha and his wife Yasodarfi. They are seated 
on a throne in a palace. The princess has a wreath in her 
left hand. Columns with Corinthian capitals support circular 
arches on each flank. Several figures are represented 
in an upper gallery. The other pieces of sculpture in the 
right corner of the plate are part of a frieze, the upper part 
of which is a representation of tope railings. The lower 
part, divided into compartments by columns, represents the 
Nirvana of Buddha, and a fire altar, which may be his 
funereal pile. 


# Note .—Buddha had been up to heaven to convert his mother Maya and descended to earth 
at Sankissa (in the Etah District, North-Western Provinces,). “In the middle is the head-dress of 
Buddha (the famous Chuda Mani) which was carried to the heavens by the Devas and worshipped.’ 
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Symbol Worship—Plate No. 3. 


50 The sculpture is from the Lower Nuttu Monastery ^symbol worship, 
(see plan 7, page 16). The subject does not occur often. 

General Cunningham describes it thus :— 

“ A party of shaven headed monks paying adoration to 
the Dharma-chakra, symbol of the wheel, which is surmount¬ 
ed by the Tri-ratna, or symbol of the “ Three Gems/' above 
which are three wheels or Dharma-chakras.” 

The attitude of the supporting figure with uplifted right 
hand is very like Atlas. 
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Death of Buddha—Plate No. 5. 


no. 5 . 51. This is from the Lower Monastery at Nuttu (see 

Buddha 

plan 7, page 16). 

General Cunningham has been good enough to furnish 
me with the following descriptive note:—“ Nirvana of Bud¬ 
dha in the middle. Behind, Devadatta with beard and 
staff—-the shaven men at the feet are monks, Buddha’s 
disciples. The men at the head are the chiefs of the Mai- 
lians. The prostrate figure being raised by a monk is pro¬ 
bably one of the disciples who fainted when he saw Buddha 
die.” The bed on which Buddha is lying might be a modern 
charpoy, and the presence of a mattress and pillow show 
that civilization in the first century A.D. was more advanc¬ 
ed in India than it was in many Western countries at the 
same period. 

A piece of sculpture in rather higher relief representing 
the same scene was found at the Upper Nuttu Monastery. 
It is between two pilasters with Corinthian capitals. Close 
to Buddha’s bed is a tripod from which suspends what looks 
very like a modern soda-water bottle, but which was probably 
a porous vessel used for cooling the drinking water of the 
saint in his dying moments. 




Garland frieze—Plate No. 4. 


52. Fragment of a circular frieze from the Lower Nuttu Plate No. 4. 

° , Frieze with gar 

Monastery (see plan 7, page 16). This piece of sculpture has land. n. 
several interesting points about it. The style of ornament is 
distinctly Roman, or rather Grseco-Roman. Swags or gar¬ 
lands decorate the entablature of the temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli, which dates from about 70 B.C. In the present case 
the garland has a Buddhistic signification. To this day 
garlands of cloth are carried in procession in Burma* * to 
adorn Topes or sacred trees. They are frequently represented 
in the Bharhut and Sanchi sculptures, and are seen depend¬ 
ing from the sacred Bodhi Tree and placed round Topes. 

Two of the figures have wings—one playing a guitar, 
the other seems to be striking a gong or small drum or tam¬ 
bourine. The two supporting figures are playing the drum 

and cymbals. 

/ 

* General Cunningham thus describes this sculpture:— •* Figures carrying a long undulated 
wreath attended by winged musicians. In Burma I have seen these cylinders of figured muslin 
distended by hoops of bamboo from 60 to 100 feet long carried in procession just as represented 
in this sculpture ; and afterwards hung up upon holy trees.” 






Selection from Plates 7,12, 19 and 28. 


Plates 7, 
and 28 


12,19 


53. The elephant scene, which forms the subject of plate 
syrnboiworsh?' w’ ^ ^ rom Mian Khan, and very much damaged. It repre- 

tf. Frieze of stand- sents an elenhant enfuriated at, T>p.vfl,dn,ttn. , s ins+.i era firm with 


• « „ TT sents an elephant enfuriated at Devadatta’s instigation, with 

mg figure®, in, U. ° 3 

Head'ofPrmo?'s’ m ake him charge Buddha, but instead of doing any 

harm, the animal does obeisance. 

In the left-hand corner we have a representation of 
walls with battlements, and a doorway the jambs of which 
are sloped in a manner similar to the Etruscan doorways of 
the 5th and 4th centuries B.C. 

The three lower fragments are all from the Upper Mo¬ 
nastery at Nuttu. On the right are monks adoring the Dhar- 
machakra, Tir-ratna, and Tir-chakra symbols. In the centre 
is part of a frieze of standing figures in easy and graceful 
attitudes. On the left is a seated figure on a throne under 
a canopy, probably a person of rank. A small figure stand¬ 
ing on a pillar is fanning him with a leaf. In the tipper right 

corner of the page is a highly orn amental head with a foliated 
halo. General Cunningham thinks that it represents Prince 
Siddhartha before he left his home to become a mendicant. 
The Prince wears an elaborate turban with plume, a 
necklet and a neoklace with two deer-headed clasps similar 
to those on the figures in plates 10 and 30, page 32. 
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Selections from Plates 9, 29, 31 and 32. 


54. The frieze of horses (plate 9) and the three support- mates e, 20 , ai, 
ing figures (plate 9) are from the Upper Monastery at Nuttu. ^Frieze of horses. 
The remaining nine representations are from Mian Khan supporting fi- 
(see plan 8 page 18). Five heads. M. 

The frieze of horses probably represents, in part, the Frieze with Bud- 
procession of the four kitfgs to present their bowls to Bud- two lious and 

%, o i boys. M 

dha. 

On the right is a broken representation of a seated Bud¬ 
dha with a bowl in front of him, and two kings offering him 
two smaller ones. The horses have bridles and head stalls 
which were not in use by Indians, and were probably intro¬ 
duced after Alexander’s time. 

The three sculptures of supporting figures or “ Carya¬ 
tides ” show how very various were the attitudes given to 
these features. 

Of the nine sculptures from Mian Khan, the five heads 
show considerable power of expression. The man’s head 
(probably Devadatta’s) is particularly good, and the female 
head on the right might be that of a Grecian statue. The 
frieze below has a number of Indo-Persian columns. 

The two pieces of stone with boys and lions were prob¬ 
ably terminals or ornamental portions of a door. 

The frieze in the lower right comer is thought by Gen¬ 
eral Cunningham to be part of a Jataka or “ Birth Story ” 
of Buddha, but he has failed to recognise it. 





Figures represented in Plates 10 and 30. 


?5ur 9 e 10 of an King; 55, The fi » ure on the ri £ ht from the Upper Nuttu 
N iSad and body Monastei T is in good condition. General Cunningham tells 
of Priuce. m. me that the rich ornaments and the moustachios show this 
to be the figure of a king or some layman of rank. He also 
thinks that the figure on the left, from Mian Khan represents 
Prince Siddhartha before he became a mendicant. 

The head-dress and jewelry in both are most elaborate 
and ornamental. The deerclasps noted in plate, page 30, 
probably a sign of royalty—occur in both these figures, 
and resemble the fastenings of a skin round the shoulders of 
a statue at Sanchi. The amulets strung together over the 
right shoulder of the left figure are like those worn all over 
India at the present day. Lace or embroidery seems to have 
been known as shown in the drapery over the left leg of the 
standing figure. 
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5G. With reference to the disposal of the sculptures, Proposed «w». 
I am of opinion that all the important pieces should be re- fares. ° f the 8culp ' 
tained for the Lahore Museum. These would include the 
whole of those lepresented in the outline drawing's which ac¬ 
company this report. They would also comprise many of the 
other 503 sculptures. I therefore propose to make a selection 
fioin these for Lahore, and to dispose of the remainder among 
the various Indian Provincial Museums. 

57. There is no doubt that a knowledge of the Gand- Proposed volume 
hara sculptures would be most interesting to the learned in souip^fSoS 
Lurope. General Cunningham procured a number of photo- dhara ' 
graphs, the negatives of which are in the Calcutta Museum. 

I have a set of photographs and negatives of the Sanghao 
bas-relief, and photographs could easily be procured of the 
best subjects in the Lahore and Calcutta Museums. Gene¬ 
ral Cunningham proposes to get out a joint book to comprise 
all the best specimens of the “ Buddhist "sculptures of Garnl- 

hara," and I agree with him that it would be a very interest¬ 
ing volume. 

58. In conclusion, I have a word to say about the Sculptures in the 
sculptures that have been deposited in the Lahore muse- Lah ° re Mufieum ‘ 

■ 11111 ' kome of them are labelled, some are not. Most of 
them are arranged with no sort of system; visitors have insuffi¬ 
cient means of ascertaining where they came from There 
are also numerous duplicates which confuse the eye and tako 
up the already overcrowded space. 

59. A selection of all the best pieces should, I submit, of 

be made and arranged so as to be well seen, and placed in th ° 8CUlptm ' 08 ' 

groups, so that it may be at once apparent what came from 
each site. 


countiy. ^ lar ^ e ma P ne cessary to illustrate the Eusofzai Mapof Eusoihai. 

Of. The more delicate carvings should be in suitable Arrangement of 
glass cases. At present a large number are placed in dark th ° sculpturos * 
corners and cannot be properly inspected; but if the whole 
be reduced in dimensions to a collection of single represen- 
a ions of each class and subject, the numbers of stones would 
be greatly reduced, and the best use could be made of the 
available space. A very considerable portion of the codec 
tion could be displayed in the entrance hall of the Museum' 
w lere there is fair light and a large amount of wall surface , 
which is most suitable for bas-reliefs, originally designed 
foi and applied to an upright position. 
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SeepecimoSSlT 62. The duplicate specimens should, I submit, be sorted 
into collections for presentation to the following institu¬ 
tions :— • 

The Imperial Museum, Calcutta,. 

The Central Museum, Madras. 

The Museum at Bombay. 

The Museum at Jaipur. 

The Phayre Museum, Rangun. 

63. Casts of all the finest and most important subjects, 
whether at Lahore or in Calcutta, should be made for the 
British and India Museum, or for any other institutions that 
desire to possess a set. 

These casts could also be exchanged for representations 
or reproductions of fine Oriental art works in the various 
European collections, and would in this way produce a more 
profitable return than if simply charged for at cost price. 

H. H. COLE, Major, RE., 

Curator if Ancient Monuments in India. 


16 th June 1883. 




Memorandum on ancient monuments in 
the Peshawar District. 


During my visit to Peshawar and the 
Eusofzai district in February last, I had 
an opportunity of inspecting the very 
interesting ruins which General Cunning¬ 
ham had selected for exploration. 

2. Reaching Peshawar on the 6th 
February I had the advantage of confer¬ 
ring with Mr. Cordery, the Commissioned, 
and learnt from him that Lieutenant 
Martin, r.e., had just left for Charsuddah 
with a company of sappers. 

3. On the 9th February I accompanied 
Mr. Beckett, the Deputy Commissioner 
(who is intimately acquainted with the 
Eusofzai district), to Hoti Mardan, and 
meeting Mr. Robinson, the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, received the greatest assistance 
during my stay in Eusofzai. On the 
11th February Mr. Robinson and I rode 
out through Shahbazgarhi to Shewa, the 
following day visiting Ranigat and riding 
round the north side of the Karamar hill 
to Bakshali. At Shewa we were hospitably 
entertained by Muhammed Umr Khan, 
and occupied the principal room in his 
house, one end being slightly raised and 
railed off with a quaint wooden railing of 
geometric tracery. At Bakshali we put 
up in the village guest house, a shed of 
mud and thatch, but preferable to tents 
in the keen climate which prevails at the 
time of year. 

On the llth February I visited the 
Takht-i-Bahi, and on the 15th rode to 
Lieutenant Martin’s camp at Charsuddah, 
where I stayed a night. 

4. The following are the points which 
occurred to me at the various places, and 
which I commend to the notice of the 
Punjab Government:— 

Inscription at Shahhazgarlii. 

This inscription has been fully described 
by Major-General Cunningham in Volume 
V, page 19, Archfeological Survey of India. 
He thus mentions it:— 

“ The great inscription of Asoka is engraved on 
a large shapeless mass of trap rock lying about 
80 feet up the slope of the hill, with its western 
face looking downwards towards the village of 
Shahbazgarhi. The greater portion of the inscrip¬ 
tion is on the eastern face of the rock looking up 
the hill, but all the latter part which contains the 
names of the Greek kings is on the western face. 
The mass of rock is % 1 feet long and about 10 feet 
in height with a general thickness of about 10 
feet." 




The inscription is not in a good state of 
preservation, as the surface of the rock is 
rough and exposed to weather. The only 
way, in my opinion, of preserving the 
record is by an impression of the whole 
inscribed surface. 

The village headmen should be made 
responsible that no wilful damage is done 
to the inscription. 

Itanigat near Nogram. 

The ruined fortress on the hill of 
Itanigat is beyond the British frontier in 
the Khudo Kheyl country. Both Lowen- 
thal, General Cunningham and Dr. Bellew 
have described it; but no systematic survey 
or examination has been made to reveal 
the condition of the various buildings. 
General Cunningham gives a rough plan 
at page 103, and a sketch of the fort at 
page 107 of Volume II, Archaeological 
Survey. 

The patches of shrubs and trees which 
conceal the walls should be removed, and 
the outline of the buildings carefully laid 
bare, so as to permit of an accurate plan 
being made before any extensive removal 
of earth. 

A few surface excavations have been 
made, and small fragments of broken 
statues, &c., cover the surface of the 
ground. Some of these are represented 
in the accompanying illustration, and give 
an idea of the general character of the 
carvings, and their resemblance to Greek 
sculpture. 

The village of Nogram was deserted at 
the time of my visit, on account of lights 
between the sections of the Khudo Klieyls; 
but I understand that the civil authorities 
could make arrangements with the tribe 
for the supply of labour for excavations. 
It would, I think, bo necessary to pay the 
men a small daily wage, and also to give 
rewards for remains excavated and deliver¬ 
ed perfect and unmutilated. Care would 
be necessary to prevent damage in laying 
bare the walls of the buildings. On 
completion of the work and removal of 
the valuable stones, an agreement should 
be made with the tribe to prevent wilful 
damage to the fortress ruins. 

Karamar Hill. 

The ruined monasteries, which seem 
very numerous along this mountain range, 
are so inaccessible on the steep scarps of 
the hill that there seems little danger of 
damage being done wilfully by the natives. 
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I saw the buildings and topes at a distance 
only, during tho ride from Shewa to Bak- 
shali. 

Bakshali. 

This village is built on ruins, andL some 
interesting discoveries were made lately. 
An old Sanscrit papyrus book being un¬ 
earthed in a field was sent to General 
Cunningham for examination. Mr. Ro¬ 
binson also obtained an ancient pencil and 
stone lamp. This site would probably 
yield a good deal of interesting matter, but 
search can only be made voluntarily by 
the natives for rewards, as the greater 
part of the ruins are under the village 
houses. 

Takht-i-Bahi. 

This prominent hill, which rises some 
500 feet above the Eusofzai plain, is about 
eight miles from Mardan, and its ruins 
have been described by General Cunning¬ 
ham in Volume V of the Archaeological 
Survey, and by Dr. Bellew in his Report 
on Eusofzai. 

The ruins are very extensive and most 
interesting; the disposition of the monas¬ 
teries and dwellings can be clearly traced 
from the upper points of the Takht-i-Bahi 
range; but on near approach it becomes 
evident that great damage has been 
done by excavators and earthquakes. 
The digging has had but one object, name¬ 
ly, the ready removal of sculptures and 
statues which adorned the cloisters and 
topes; added to this earthquakes have 
overturned and rent the massive and 
lofty walls. 

The only thing to be done at present is, 
in my opinion, to prohibit irregular and 
unauthorised excavations, and to have the 
place watched by the headmen of the 
neighbouring village. 

Charsuddah. 

Close to the junction of the Swat with 
the Kabul river, and between the branches 
of the former stream, is a large fort called 
locally the Bala Hissar. General Cun¬ 
ningham identifies the locality as the posi¬ 
tion of I’uskalavati mentioned in the 7th 
century A.D. by Hwen Thsang, and di¬ 
rected excavations in the fort and in 
mounds around the town of Charsuddah. 
The fort, which was evidently adapted by 
the Pathans, is too much ruined to be of 
any value for purposes of conservation. 
Lieutenant Martin, who was here at work 
with a field company of sappers, revealed 
the principal entrances into the strong¬ 
hold and some curious irrigation channels 
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of excellent pottery leading from an an¬ 
cient well. He also found in neighbouring 
mounds some fragments of Grceco-Buddhist 
sculptures similar to those already trans¬ 
ported from the Peshawar district to 
the Lahore Museum—only smaller and 
more imperfect. They appeared to me 
valuable only from an archaeological point 
of view. The most remarkable sculpture 
shown to me by Lieutenant Martin was 
a small stone centaur or human-headed 
horse. 

5. The conclusions I arrived at during 
this visit are as follows :— 

There are objections to the employ¬ 
ment of Pathan sappers in making ex¬ 
cavations— 

(а) Their religion encourages them 

to deface figure carvings. 

(б) Their work depends on the inter¬ 

est which the officer com¬ 
manding takes in arcliaeology. 

(e) The presence of small bodies of 
soldiers at remote parts of the 
frontier is apt to tempt the 
tribes (who are generally at 
feud with each other) to 
embroil their enemies in diffi¬ 
culties with the British, easily 
brought about by a single 
shot. 

6. I am therefore of the opinion that 
the more efficient manner of securing the 
preservation of the interesting remains 
which abound in the Kabul valley is to 
enlist the people themselves in the work, 
making it their interest to produce per¬ 
fect and unmutilated sculptures or other 
antiquities. 

There are, I submit, two ways of doing 
this— 

1st, by placing a sum of money at the 
disposal of the civil authorities, 
to be applied in small rewards 
for perfect specimens of inscrip¬ 
tions, carvings, statuary, coins, 
or relics of any kind. An 
annual grant of about Rs. 
1,000 would, I think, produce 
considerable results. 

'-2nd, by systematically removing sculp¬ 
tures, &c., from particular lo¬ 
calities, rich in remains, by 
means of an organised gang 
of the tribespeople. 

It would be necessary to provide for 
superintendence, and to send a responsi¬ 
ble person to survey, lay out the tasks, and 
pay for labour. 
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7. It is generally agreed that Rani- 
gat would be likely to yield valuable 
discoveries, and a native with local know¬ 
ledge would probably be the best super¬ 
visor. He should know hpw to measure 
and make plans of buildings, and learn 
howto take impressions of inscriptions 
in gutta-percha paper, &c. It would be 
best for him to be directly under the civil 
authorities in the district, but 1 would 
direct the technicalities of his operations, 
and inspect his work as occasion required. 

A small grant of Rs. 2,000 would prob- 
ably cover such expenses. 

8. As regards the interesting locali¬ 
ties in the district, I recommend that 
the headmen of villages, or influential 
natives, be made responsible for prevent¬ 
ing damage, and the ruins at Jamal Gar¬ 
in, Takht-i-bahi, Sahri Bahlol, Sawaldher 
and Kharkhai are particularly worthy 
of custody. 

H. H. COLE, Captain, r.e., 
Curator of Ancient Monument* in India. 


19th June 1882. 


ttoyt. Central Branch Preis, Simla.—-No. 10H, D., C. B.—20-0-82.-—200, 
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is a small altar, on which is placed a Mount Abu. 

crossed-legged figure of Parswanatha. vimala Sah Temple. 

Each group of four columns has either a 

vaulted or a flat roof. The whole is of pure 

white marble, every column, dome and 

altar varying in form and ornament, the 

richness and delicacy of execution being 

indescribable. Crossing the pavement in 

front of the entrance, the mandapam or 

porch before the sanctuary is reached. 

In this the carved columns with their 
struts and the domed ceiling are covered 
with flowing and graceful foliated sculp¬ 
ture and by figure subjects from mytho¬ 
logy, in which the Braliminic and Jain em¬ 
blems are curiously blended. The builder 
has here again testified his gratitude to the 
propitiated Hindus who gave up their site, 
by enshrining their goddess Bhavani in the 
south-west corner of the quadrangle. 

4. On leaving the enclosure, one passes 
to a square chamber with a number of 
columns supporting a low roof, in which 
is an equestrian statue of Vimala Sah sur¬ 
rounded by ten elephants and riders. A 
good deal of damage has been done to the 
figures, and is said to have been the work 
of the iconoclast Aurangzib, who is answer- 
able for the destruction of so many temples 
throughout India. 

5. Repairs to this building are carried Repairs. 
on. periodically by the Jains, but they are 

done clumsily. In order to strengthen 
broken lintels, spanning elaborately-carved 
pillars, uncouth masonry arches have 
been in many cases built up between, thus 
covering large portions of the delicate 
sculptures with bricks and mortar! This 
could be remedied by removing the arches 
and by supporting the stone beams from 
above with iron joists, and by bolting them 
together. Many of the damaged carvings 
have been treated with plaster of J?arts l 
All this might be removed. 


Temple of Tejpala and Vastnpala. 

6. The design and arrangement of this Temple of Tejpala and Vastupala. 
shrine are on the model of the preceding, 
which, however, it surpasses as a whole. 

It has greater dignity, the fluted co¬ 
lumns supporting the mandapam being 
loftier, and the vaulted interior being fully 
equal to that in the other in richness of 
sculpture, and superior in the execution, • 
which is freer and in better taste. All the 
marble is most delicately chiselled. The 
surrounding cloisters have a profuse variety 
of ceilings, some with handsome proces¬ 
sional bas-reliefs. At the end of the 
quadrangle is a fine gallery containing 
elephants and large bas-reliefs of Tejpala 
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Mount Abu- and others. In the centre is a model of 

Temple of Tejpaia and Vastupaia. a temple under a small dome, together 

with black stone figures of Jaina Tirthan- 
kars. Repairs are executed , but the 
sculptured marble requires cleansing in 
the dome of the porch. 


Bamsa Sail’s Temple. 


Sumak Sail’s Temple. 


Bamsa Salt’s Temple. 

7. This has a handsome entrance, and 
the sanctuary contains a large brazen image 
of Parisnath. There is a good deal of 
unnecessary filling up with bricks and 
mortar between arches, which might be 
removed. 


Sumak Salt’s Temple. 

8. This is said to be the oldest building. 
The porch or mandapam has a fine dome, 
and the entrance to the sanctuary is 
elaborately carved, but dirty. 

9. Rians and detailed illustrations will 
be prepared of all the Dilwarra buildings ; 
meanwhile it will be important to arrange 
for the cleaning and other remedies here 
recommended, and to obtain an estimate 
of cost. 


AJMIR. 

Ajmir 10. The foundation of Ajmir is attri¬ 

buted to the Cliolian Prince Ajaypal in 
the first century of our era. 

It is built in a lovely valley, and 
bounded on the north side by the fine lake 
“ AnaSagur,” which is entirely surrounded 
by hills, "and on the west by the lofty Tara- 
garh with its fortress. The town is 
enclosed by ramparts, built by the Emperor 
Jehangir, the walls of which communi¬ 
cate with the citadel of Taragarh. Colonel 
Tod in his Rajasthan says—“Ajmir has 
been too long the haunt of Moghals and 
Pathans, the Goths and Yandals of Rajas¬ 
than, to afford much scope to the anti¬ 
quary.” It has, however, one ancient 
The Arhai-din-ka-Jhopra. building in the “ Arhai-din-ka-Jhopra,” 

or shed of “ two and a half days," which 
was constructed out of a prostrated Jain 
temple by Altamsh in A.D. 1236, 
General Cunningham believes that most 
of the buildings which furnished mate¬ 
rials for the erection of the great mosque 
must have been prepared and carved during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

11. The appearance of the old ruin is 
very picturesque, and the w hole of the face 
of the mosque is covered with a net-work 
of sculptures. The interior pillars are 
not so irregularly placed one above the 
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other as in the con verted mosques at the 
Kutb, in Malwa and in Ahmedabad ; but, 
as Eergusson says, “if they were taken 
down by the Muhammadans, they certainly 
have been re-erected exactly as they were 
originally designed to stand. ” 

12. The pillars have greater height than 
those at the Kutb, and are more elegant 
in their sculptures and general appearance. 

13. The attention of the Agent to the 
Governor General in Rajputana was first 
drawn by the Government of India in 
June 1874 to the ruined state of the 
building. 

14. An estimate was submitted in May 
1875, and sanctioned in August of that 
year. The resetting of the arches of the 
fa 9 ade, fresh paving, setting up columns, 
repairs to the roof, and the renewal of a 
dome in the south wing were completed. 
A further estimate for repairs was sanc¬ 
tioned in April 1878. 

15. Eortunately a proposal to pull down 
the entrance to the mosque enclosure was 
put a stop to by the Agent to the Governor 
General (then Mr. A. C. .Lyall), and the 
Commissioner of Ajmir (Mr. L. Saunders). 

16. It now remains to clean the sculp¬ 
tures of the mosque , which can be done with 
strong soap and water or with a solution 
of soda. Hard brushes made of bambu 
beaten out at one end will remove ordi- 
nai'y crustation, but hard pieces of plaster 
or dirt should be carefully removed with 
an iron point. One dome to the south of 
the mosque is still open and admits rain ; 
and as many of the pieces of masonry are 
in existence, I strongly recommend restora¬ 
tion. It will be necessary to have estimates 
framed of the cost of these measures. 


The Daolat Uagh. 

The beauty of the lake “ Ana Sagur ” 
made it a favourite resort of the Moghal 
Emperors, and the valley became filled 
with their palaces and gardens. “ One of 
the most beautiful, ” says Rousselet, “is 
the Daolat Bagh, or Garden of Splendour, ” 
which was built in the sixteenth century 
by the Emperor Jehangir, and now serves as 
the abode of the Commissioner. Elegant 
marble pavilions stand on the very edge 
of the lake and command the incompara¬ 
ble view of the town, and the mountain 
is reflected as in a crystal mirror. The 
garden itself is of great extent, and full of 
venerable trees* beneath whose shade the 
haughty Jehangir received the Ambassador 
of ail English Sovereign. 


Ajmir 

The Arhai-din-ka-Jhopra. 


The Daolat Bagh. 
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Ajmir. 

The Daolat Bagh. 


Condition of the buildings. 


Bazaar buildings. 


Shrine of Khoja Syad. 


Illustrations required. 
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18. Colonel Tod in 1829 writes :— 

“ The gardens erected on the embank¬ 
ment of the lake must have been a pleas¬ 
ant abode for the ‘ King of the World,’ 
whilst his Lieutenants were carrying on 
the war against the Rana; but the imperia l , 
residence of marble in which he received the 
submissions of that prince, through his 
grandson, and the first Ambassador sent by 
England to the Mogul, are now going 
fast into decay. The walks on whidh 
His Majesty last paraded in the State coach 
sent by our James the First are now over- l 

grown with shrubs ” (see Tod’s Rajas¬ 
than). 

19. One of the pavilions with marble 
pillars is used as a library, another as a 
municipal meeting-room; but the archi¬ 
tecture is so spoilt by enclosing walls, that 
it is difficult to realise what the buildings 
were like. I think all should be opened out 
and repaired. The buildings might still 
be used for sitting in, and if fitted with 
suitable purdahs would be more agreeable 
as pdaces of meeting than they are now. 

Their present treatment I consider dis¬ 
tinctly vandalistic. Estimates for the 
measures suggested will be necessary. 

Ajmir Town Buildings. 

20. Ajmir possesses beautiful bazaar 
buildings with much material for an artist 
and architect; I propose later on to send 
some draftsmen to make drawings of orna¬ 
mental details of the best specimens of 
ltajput art. 

21. The shrine of Khoja Syad at the 
extremity of a long bazaar which runs from 
one end of the town to the other is a great 
court paved with white polished marble 
and filled with buildings, tombs, mosques, 
and the mausoleum of the Syud occupies 
the centre. The saint was born in the 
year 1132 A.D., and was the first mission¬ 
ary of the Koran to Ajmir. Jehangir in 
1610 A.l). built the mausoleum to his 
memory—drawings of this and the older 
surrounding buildings would be of value. 


JAIPUR. 

22. The parent city of the present Jai¬ 
pur State was founded by one Dhola Ram 
in A.l). 967, when he and his Kachliwaha 
Rajputs conquered Amber from the Minas, 
and transferred their capital from Klio 
to Amber. In A.l). 1580 the Raja Man 
Singh began the preset palace, uniting 
it with the feudal stronghold of the first 
rulers, portions of whose buildings may 
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be still seen behind the zenana. About 
A.D. 1630 the ItajaJai Singh I. added the 
“ Jess Mandar,” the Diwan-i-Khas, and 
several other palaces, enclosing the whole 
within a fortified wall, lie also made 
the lake of Tal Koutara by crossing the 
ravine with a bund, on which he planted 
gardens and erected pavilions. In A.D. 
1699 Sowai Jai Singh II. constructed the 
fine Ganes Gateway, but the position of 
Amber, with its inaccessibility and want 
of room for enlargement, led to the remov¬ 
al of the capital, and in A.D. 1728 Sowai 
Singh founded the modern city of Jaipur. 

23. On the occasion of my visit, Major 
Jacob kindly accompanied me to Amber 
and showed me over the palace. The 
approach from Jeypore is most pictures¬ 
que : gardens, ruined palaces, and buildings 
line the road, which passes up the valley 
formed by the Kali Kho Mountains and, 
ascending over the ridge, winds down to 
the vale of Amber and to the Tal Koutara 
Lake. The Amber Palace is about one 
hundred feet above the water level, and 
from the upper plateau a grand view is 
obtained of the old town buildings, which 
fill up the north-east part of the valley. 
“Nothing,” says Pergusson, “can he more 
picturesque than the way in which the 
palace grows, as it were, out of a rocky 
base, or reflects itself in the mirror of the 
deep lake at its base; and nothing can be 
happier than the mode in which the prin¬ 
cipal apartments are arranged so as to 
afford views over the lake and the country 
beyond.” An excellent description of 
the various palace buildings is given in 
Chapter XX of llousselet’s India and 
its Native Princes, but a further and 
more detailed account is better reserved 
until I have, with the Maharaja’s con¬ 
sent, completely surveyed the place. 

21. The Diwan-i-Khas is a singularly 
handsome building. Its outer row of 
columns is of red sandstone finely sculp¬ 
tured, hut the on dit is, that to appease 
the jealousy of the Emperor Jehangir, 
the carvings iccre covered with stucco , the 
removal of which would be in becoming 
taste and an act of mercy. 

25. Passing through the beautiful Ganes 
Gate the private gardens of the palace are 
entered. On the left hand side is the fine 
pavilion of the Jess Mandar, the exterior 
of which is of white marble ornamented 
with bas-reliefs. The interior is divided 
into three apartments surrounded by a 
verandah, and the walls are covered with 
beautiful mosaics and inlaid work. The 
shish or minor work is most elaborate and 
sparkling, and its application to the 
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Amber Palace. 


Diwan-i-Khas. 


Jaipur. 

Amber Palece. 


Jaipur Modern Town. 


Moorish pendentives of the ceilings is 
strikingly clever. The upper pavilions 
are also tastefully decorated, and have 
some beautiful wooden doors, which should 
be repaired and not allowed to fall into 
ruin. 

26. The pavilion over the Ganes Gate has 
also cloors worthy of preservation. On 
the other side of the garden are several 
palace buildings, with the remains of 
coloured mural decorations and doors of 
inlaid ivory and sandalwood. The 
whole of these relics of mediaeval art 
should, as far as possible, be rescued from 
neglect. In one apartment the walls are 
painted in frescoe, with representations 
of Benares, Muttra, and Bindraban. These 
are unique of their kind, and furnish 
some evidence of the original designs of 
buildings that have since fallen to ruin. 
I here discovered the Temple of Govind 
Deva at Bindraban, the restoration of 
which has excited so much speculation as 
to the form of its roof. The frescoes 
should be carefully freed of dirt and dust , 
and covered tcith a hard transparent var¬ 
nish such as used for pictures. All the 
beautiful marquetry doors that remain in 
the palace should, as far as possible, be 
preserved in situ, or else placed in those 
apartments to ichich visitors are allowed 
access. 

27. The woodwork should be repaired 
and kept from cracking by careful dry 
rubbing with vegetable oil. 

28. The modern town of Jaipur is sur¬ 
rounded by high walls and laid out with 
regularity. It is remarkable for the wide¬ 
ness of its streets, and from east to west is 
over two miles in length; in breadth it 
is about one and a quarter miles. The 
buildings which line the principal streets 
have considerable pretensions to architec¬ 
tural effect, but the Maharaja’s palace, 
with its pleasure gardens occupying one- 
seventh of the whole area of the Availed 
city, contains the most remarkable 
monuments. 

29. Some of the older buildings of Jai 
Singh’s time are quaintly decorated with 
coloured tiles, and together with the won¬ 
derful astronomical observatory are Avell 
Avorthy of beingpreserved from destruction. 

80. The more modern shish or mirror 
decorations of the various pavilions, 
although brilliant and effective, do not 
compare with the older Avork at Amber for 
elegance and refinement in design. It 
seems, indeed, a pity that the wealth of 
Indian decorative art is not employed 
throughout the palace in place of the 
third rate devices of English upholstery. 
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31. During my visit to the palace I had 
the advantage of seeing the armoury, con¬ 
ducted by Dr. llendley, and I hope that, 
he will succeed in the proposal to re¬ 
arrange the beautif ul arms, so as to he well 
seen, and in carrying out the project for 
the formation of a museum of Indian art 
in Jaipur. 

32. There are in the palace a large num¬ 
ber of beautiful objects that seem uncared 
for and undervalued, from which a nucleus 
could be formed of an invaluable collec¬ 
tion. 

33. Some fine old carpets which I saw 
heaped in the palace stores were in danger 
of being cut up and sent to England. I 
understand they date back as eaidy as 
the time of Akbar. Fortunately Coionel 
Beynon recognised their value in time, 
anil it is to be hoped that they will be 
allowed by the Maharaja to serve as 
patterns for the weavers of this country 
instead of for the looms of Kiddermin¬ 
ster. 


ULWAR. 

34. tTlwar is said to have been first men¬ 
tioned by Perish tab, who alludes to a 
ltajput of Ulwar contending with the 
Ajmir Rajputs in A.D. 1195. The city 
has several buildings of note, although 
not of great antiquity. The palace, built 
by Banni Singh, is a picturesque specimen 
of ltajput architecture, and is in parts 
worthy of illustration. 

35. M.Rousseletsays of the palace:— 
“ The interior of the palace is very simple 
and ornamented with great taste, with the 
exception of a few apartments furnished in 
the European style, where are collected a 
heterogenous mass of furniture and other 
articles f rom our manufactories, which are 
the admiration of the natives. The archi¬ 
tect’s plan for doing without stairs is an 
excellent one, particularly in this enervat¬ 
ing country. The palace lias as many 
as three or four stories, all of which, 
reached by means of gently-inclined 
corridors, prevent the ascent from being 
fatiguing ; and, like most of the palaces in 
India, it contains a shish mahal or cham¬ 
ber of crystals, in which are aggregated 
all the richest of decorations and mosaics. 
There is a great difference between modern 
art and the wonderful architecture of 
Amber, or even of Itajgarh; but still 
the decorations here are extremely 
artistic and of indescribable wealth and 
richness.” 
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36. The mausoleum of Baktawar Singh 
is a handsome domed building of white 
marble, and resembles the chuttries at 
Goverdhun built by the Bhurtpur Chiefs 
in the last century. The Hindus adopted 
the idea of enshrining the ashes of their 
dead from the tomb-building Moslems, ami 
the “ chuttries ” of Hajputana are often 
handsome and skilful specimens of archi¬ 
tecture. The Baktawar Singh building 
is certainly worthy of illustration by plans 
and details, and merits preservative mea¬ 
sures. 

37. Not far distant from the Ulwar Bail¬ 
way Station is a fine Mussalman tomb 
dating A.D. 1547, known as Eateh 
Jhang’s. It is singular in construction, 
having a set of three ranges of open colon¬ 
nades, one above the other, surrounding 
a lofty square apartment with a hand¬ 
some dome. The masonry walls are 
covered with plaster, decorated in parts 
with handsome incised ornaments, and 
with coloured tiles. The enclosure requires 
cleaning out, and the trees, whose roots 
are destroying the terraces of the tomb 
and its adjacent mosque, should be removed. 

38. The windows of the tomb have been 
closed ivith masonry, and the interior 
chamber is thereby darkened. They shou ld, 
be opened out, and to prevent the ingress 
of bats, a wire-gauge screen fitted to 
each opening. The vegetation on the roof 
and dome should also be removed. 

39. There is a somewhat similar build¬ 
ing at Uhvar called the Khan Khana, but 
it remains unfinished. 

40. Banni Singh was a patron of art, and 
employed skilled artisans and painters in 
his palace. His library was stocked at 
great cost, and a splendidly illuminated 
cony of the Gullistan is valued at 
Its. 50,000. This book w T as lent by the pre¬ 
sent Maharaja to the Exhibition of Native 
Art held at Simla in 1879, and its leather 
embossed and gilt binding, executed in 
the Ulwar Palace, excited very great 
admiration. It seems a pity that this art 
of binding should not be more extensively 
cultivated at Ulwar. 

H. H. COLE, Captain, 22, JK, 
Curator of Ancient Monuments in India. 
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KALBURGAH. 


1. My stay in March last at this most 
interesting place was rendered doubly 
agreeable through the courtesies of the 
Nizam’s officers, the S udder Talukdar, and 
Mt*. N. Woods, the Executive Engineer 
of Kalburgah. 

Banda Nawaz, 

2. My first visit was to the “Banda 
Nawaz, ” the tomb of a saint who came 
to JKalburgah in the reign of Piruz Shah, 
A.I). 1136. It is about 1| miles east- 
north-east of the Nizam’s bungalow, and 
is reached by a road passing through a 
suburb of low houses. On ascending 
some steps into an enclosure, the tomb 
appeal's in front. It is a plain dome 
about 80 feet high. The inner sltrine of 
the saint is of repousse silver work orna¬ 
mented with circular medallions. Near 
the saint’s tomb is that of his grandson, 
and south of the enclosure is another, of 
the saint’s eldest son. All three building* 
are of singularly good proportions and 
worth drawing. Unfortunately each year 
adds a coat of whitewash to the masonry, 
and the sculptures are getting more and 
more obliterated. The endowments come 
to about Rs. 80,000, and the cost of 
removing the whitewash could well be 
afforded by the Trustees. 

■3, South of the tomb enclosure is a 
handsome “ Nakarkhanah, ” and in the 
storey below a “ caravanserai, ” w it.h a 
“ Madrasah ” and a mosque on the right, 
all of stone. The serai has a huge 
archway, and the columns of the buildings 
are of unusual design. Illustration*- 
would be valuable. 

Tombs of the Bahmani Kings. 

Tombs of Bahmani Kings. I- These are about one-third of a mile 

south of the “ Banda Naw r az; ” the 
principal building has two domes, and is 
now used as a Revenue Court. The door¬ 
ways have some nice incised plaster 
arabesque work. The exterior arches of 
the walls are filled w ith bold geometric 
traceries. The interior of the building 
lias some extremely good arched-work in 
plaster, but the dome is black with age, 
smoke, and bats. 

Bevenue records in one building. 5. Under one of the two domes is a 

black tombstone. The office records are 
stored here. 

judicial court, &c., in other buildings. 6. Another tomb is in use as a Judicial 

Court, others are occupied as offices by 


The Banda Nawaz. 


Worthy of illustration. 


Buildings near. 


Worth illustration. 
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police, guards, treasury, &c. The building Kalburgah. 

adapted for the latter has some good arch- Tombs of tho Bahmani Kings, 
work in the dome. 

7. Vegetation has attacked many of the Worth drawing. 
domes and ought to be destroyed. The 

% buildings are worth preserving and 
drawing. 

The Great Mosque (see sketch). 

8. This remarkable structure dates from The Great Mosque, 
the fourteenth century, and was erected 

with other buildings at the time that 
Kalburgah was the capital of the Deccan. 

It stands in the fort, which is a massive 
stronghold of that period, and measures 
about 216 feet east and west and 176 feet 
north and south. Its peculiarity is that 
the whole area is domed over, the light 
and air being admitted through the ranges 
of arches to the north, south and east. 

The merit of this system is that the 
mosque is at all times in shade and pro¬ 
tected from the sun. Whether the pecu¬ 
liar construction arose out of the form 
of some previously existing Hindu edifice 
is a question. Mr. Eastwiek calls it “ the 
Temple of Baja Kaloliand, which the 
King Gangu Bahmani converted into a 
mosque. ”* Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that, whereas the early Indian 
mosques were open courtyards surrounded 
by colonnades, this is a, solitary instance 
of the whole area being under cover, and 
as such has a special architectural value 
of its owe. 

9. The stone columns supporting the Condition, 
domes are very massive. Only one of 

them has fal len and might worthily be 
renewed. Tour lights have been intro¬ 
duced id each of the small domes. The 
building w r as unoccupied during my 
visit—in 1878 it was uSfed for famine relief 
purposes—now it is dirty and neglected, 
a pbrtion of the arches being filled with 
lapse stoup. 1 w r as informed that it is 
infolded’*to open but a roadw'ay through 
the fort, communicating direct with the 
great mosque. This would he a great 
improvement, and the opportunity might 
then be taken of repairing and cleaning 
out the building. 

10. On a bastion 40 feet high in the 
fort is a large gun of coiled steel with 
horizontal bars in the centre. It measures 
26 feet long 7 feet 6 inches round at the 
breach, and 6 feet at the muzzle. The 
bore is 11 inches in diameter. The gun 
should be preserved in situ. 


# This seems doubtful as the architecture is purely Moslem. 
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Kalburgah. 
Jama Masjid. 


The Jama Masjid . 

11. Near the Shah Bazar is a vast 
building the Jama Masjid-—with square 
columns, pointed arches and small domes, 
surrounded by a quadrangle. The Nizam’s 
Government have repaired it. 

II. IT. COLE, Captain, 11. E., 
Curator of Ancient Monuments in India, 


35 th June 1881. 
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